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THE biography of a man of real excellence and celebrity 
- is entitled to a hearty welcome, however late its appear- 
ance; but more especially when the abilities of the bio- 
grapher are worthy of the object to whom they are con- 
secrated. It is now more than ten years since the ntuch-la- 
mented death of sir William Jones; a name which will ever 
be dear to the community of taste, science, and letters, and 
which we never pronounce without profound veneration : 
yet till the * ngonage of the present memoirs have we re- 
mained without any adequate or detailed narrative of his 
life. To the splendid edition of his works by the Robin- 
sons, indeed, a brief and unsatisfactory sketch is prefixed, 
from the pen of the noble biographer before us, in the form 
of a discourse delivered at a meeting of the Asiatic Society : 
but it is a hasty and unfinished performance, less minute and 
explicit than an éloge of the old Academue Royale, or a no- 
tice, as it is now denominated, of the National Institute. 
The friends of this pre-eminent scholar, as well as his bio- 
grapher himself, appear alive to the same train of observa- 
tions : they seem sensible that no literary monument of suf- 
ficient splendour and durability has hitherto been erected to 
his memory; and, in consequence hereof, they have at 
length endeavoured to render him that justice to which he is 
so amply entitled. The biographer’s immediate motive, 
however, and the resources from which he has deduced hig 
narrative, are so explicitly stated in the preface, that we shail 
allow him to speak for himself. 
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« In presenting the public with an account of the life of sir William 
Jones, I feel a particular anxiety to guard against the charge of 
presumption for an undertaking, which may be thought to require a 
more than ordinary share of learning and abilities. I hope, therefore, 
to have credit for a declaration, that nothing but the earnest solicitation 
of lady Jones, who knew my affection for her husband when living, 
and my unabated regard for his memory, and who conceived that 
these qualifications might supply the deficiency of more essential 
talents, could have prevailed upon me to enter upon a literary career, 
so foreign to the habits of a life, of which more than fifty years are 
now elapsed. 

«It may be proper to notice the materials which [ have used in 
this compilation, and to explain the plan which I have adopted in the 
arrangement of them. The first is a single sheet written by sir 
William Jones, containing short notices of his situation and occupations 
during every year of his life ; it is indeed extended beyond the date of 
his existence, to the 50th year, opposite to which the words cuv 
Sew, if God pleases, are inserted. It appears to have been hastily writtea 
a few months only before his death, and although the dates are some- 
times inaccurate, and the notices too brief to supply more than a re- 
ference, it suggested enquiries which have sometimes terminated satis- 
factorily, though more frequently in disappointment, This paper 
however dictated the plan of the work ; and I have endeavoured, as far 
as my materials permitted, to trace the life of sir William Jones year 
by year. 

For the first twenty-two years of it, my authorities are ample and 
satisfactory ; they consist princtpally of memoranda written by sir 
William himself, and in describing the occurrences of this period I 
have frequently availed myself of his own words. I wish indeed that 
I could have used them exclusively, but the paper is not altogether in 
a form to admit of publication. 

‘ The account of the last twelve years of his life in India is chiefly 
supplied by my own recollection, assisted by information collected 
from his writings and correspondence. 

* Of the events of his life between 1778, his twenty-second year, and 
the date of his embarkation for India in 1783, my information is 
lcss complete ; although I have spared no diligence in endeavouring to 
collect all that could be obtained. I was in hopes that the recollection 
of his contemporaries at Oxford, where he occasionally resided until he 
left England, might have supplied some material anecdotes, and that 
farther information mig&t have been procured from his companions in 
Westminster-hall, or on the circuit: but my researches have had little 
success, and I am chiefly indebted to his correspondence for the in- 
formation which I have been able to communicate. 

‘In the arrangement of these materials, it was my wish, as far as 
possible, to make sir William Jones describe bimself ; and with this 
view I have introduced his letters into the body of the Memoirs. 
They develop his occupations, hopes, pursuits, and feelings; and 
although the narrative, trom the introduction of them, may lose some- 
thing in point of connection, this inconvenience, I flatter myself, will 
be more than compensated by the letters themselves, By this mode 
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they will excite an interest, which they might have failed to produce, 
if the substance or subjects of them only had been interwoven into the 
narrative, with a reference to the letters themselves in the Appendix.’ 

P. vu. 

The subject of these memoirs was the descendant of a fa- 
mily by no means remarkable for rank or w:alence. His 
grandfather was a yeoman, er little farmer, in the isle of 
Anglesey ; where his father, who acquired no inconsiderable 
celebrity as a mathematician, and had the good fortune to 
obtain the friendship and patronage of Jord Anson, lord 
Macclesfield, and sir Isaac Newton, was born in the year 
1680. By a marriage with the daughter of Mr. Nix, a ca- 
binet-maker of London, who from a humble origin had 
raised himself, by industry and perseverance, to a consider- 
able degree of eminence in his line of business, he had three 
children ; the last of whom, the celebrated character before 
us, was born in 1746. 

At the age of three years Mr. Jones had the misfortune to 
lose his father, who died of a polypus of the heart: but he 
found in his widowed mother a preceptress peculiarly quali- 
fied to form his mind for every literary accomplishment of 
which it was susceptible ; and to whose judgment and un- 
wearied assiduity we are perhaps principally indebted for 
that harvest of learning and literary excellence which was 
afterwards so abundan Ty displayed upon the soil she so suc- 
cessfully cultivated. Her donee and plan of education 
are thus ably described in the volume before us. 


‘The care of the education of William now devolved upon his 
mother, who, in many respects, was eminently qualified for the task. 
Her character, as delineated by her husband with somewhat of mathe- 
matical precision, is this: ‘“ that she was virtuous without blemith, 
generous without extravagance, frugal but not niggard, cheerful but 
not giddy, close but not sullen, ingenious but not conceited, of spirit 
but not passionate, of her company cautious, in her friendship trusty, 
to her parents dutiful, and to her husband ever faithful, loving, and 
obedient.” She had by nature a strosig understanding, which was 
improved by his conversation and instruction. Under his tuition she 
became a considerable proficient in algebra, and with a view to 
qualify herself for the office of preceptor to her sister's son, who was 
destined toa maritime profession, made herself perfect in trigonometry 
and the theory of navigation, Mrs. Jones, after the death of her 
husband, was urgenily and repeatedly solicited, by the countess of 
Macclesfield, to remain at Sherborne castle ; but having formed a 
plan for the education of her son, with an unalterable determination 
to pursue it, and being apprehensive that her residence in Sherborne 
might interfere with the execution of it, she declined accepting the 
friendly invitation of the countess, who never ceased to retain the most 


_affectionate regard for hér. 
B2 
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‘In the plan adopted by Mrs. Jones for the instruction of her son, 
she proposed to reject the severity of discipline, and to lead his mind 
insensibly to knowledge and exertion, by exciting his curiosity, and 
directing it to useful objects. To his incessant importunities for in- 
formation on casual topics of conversation, which she watchfully 
stimulated, she constantly replied, read, and you will know; a maxim, 
to the observance of which he always acknowledged himself indebted 
for his future attainments. By this method, his desire to learn became 
as eager as her wish to teach ; and such was her talent of instruction, 
and his facility of retaining it, that in his fourth year he was able to 
read, distinctly and rapidly, any English book, She particularly at- 
og at the same time to the cultivation of his memory, by making 
him learn and repeat some of the popular speeches in Shakespeare, 
and the best of Gay's Fables. — st = 

* If, from the subsequent eminence of sir William Jones, any 
general conclusion should be eagerly drawn in favour of early tuition, 
we must not forget to advert to the uncommon talents both of the 
pupil and the teacher. 

‘ In common cases, premature instruction has often been found te 
retard, rather than accelerate, the progress of the intellectual faculties ; 
and the success of it so much depends upon the judgment of the tutor, 
and the capacity of the scholar, upon the skill of the one, as well as 
upon the disposition and powers of the other, that it is impossible to 
prescribe a general rule, when instruction ought to begin, or a general 
mode, by which it should be conveyed: the determination in both 
cases must be left to the discretion of parents, who ought to be the 
most competent to decide,’ P. &. 


The public education of this amiable youth commenced 
at Harrow school, first under the care of Dr. Thackeray,and 
afterwards of Dr. Sumner; to the latter of whom he seems 
to have been the most attached, and in truth with the 
greatest reason, the austerity and severe dicipline of the 
former having nearly given him an insuperable aversion te 
classical pursuits. ‘The talents of his juvenile mind, how- 
ever, burst, like the sun, through every casual cloud of op- 
probrium and opposition, and in process of time displayed a 
strengthand varicty ofattainment that captivated every heart, 
and surmounted every difficulty. In the work before us we 
have numerous proofs of his early proficiency. There is a 
letter addressed by him to his sister, upon the death of a 

entleman whom she highly esteemed, written at the age of 
_ which we would readily transcribe, if our limits 
did not prohibit us, as affording a specimen of most excel- 
lent moral consolation, and as almost worthy the pen of 
Seneca. We cannot refrain, however, from copying the fol- 
lowing ode, addressed at the same age to sir John Parnell, 
who was at that time a fellow school-boy. It contains a neat 
imitation of a well-known ode of Horace, and may not un- 
aptly be compared with several specimens of Pope’s early 
and premature powers. 
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* How quickly fades the vital flow’r ! 
Alas, my friend! each silent hour 
Steals unperceived away : 
The early joys of blooming youth, 
Sweet innocence, and dove-eyed truth, 
Are destined to decay. 


* Can zeal drear Pluto’s wrath restrain ? 
No; tho’ an hourly victim stain 
His hallow’d shrine with blood, 
Fate will recal her doom for none : 
The sceptred king must leave his throne 
To pass the Stygian flood. 


« In vain, my Parnell, wrapt in ease, 
We shun the merchant-marring seas ; 
In vain we fly from wars : 
In vain we shun th’ autumnal blast, 
(The slow Cocytus must be past) 
How needless are our cares ! 


« Our house, our land, our shadowy grove, 
The very mistress of our love, 
Ah me, we soon must leave ! 
Of all our trees, the hated boughs 
Of Cypress shall alone diffuse 
Their fragrance o’er our grave. 


* To others shall we then resign 
The num’rous casks of sparkling wine 
Which frugal now we store ; 
With them a more deserving heir, 
(Is this our labour, this our care ?) 
Shall stain the stucco floor.” p, 31. 


From the school at Harrow, and the affectionate tuition 
of Dr. Sumner, our pupil, in his seventeenth year, removed 
to Oxford; in which university, after a few months residence, 
he was unanimously elected one of the four scholars on the 
foundation of sir Simon Bennett, ** to whose munificence 
he was ever proud to acknowledge his obligations.” Here he 
pursued his studies with indefatigable labour, and especially 
directed them to a knowledge of the Hebrew, Arabic, and Per- 
sic tongues; while, during the vacations, he acquired at home 
a sufficient acquaintance with the Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese; and, as well for the sake of health as external aecom- 
plishments, attended the schools of Angelo for a knowledge 
of riding and fencing. At the age of nineteen he received, 
through the interest of Dr. Shipley, who only knew him 
from several of his juvenile compositions, an invitation to 
become private tutor to lord Althorpe, now earl Spencer, 
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who was then but seven yéars old: an invitation which he 
cheerfully accepted, and which laid the fitst foundation for 
his connexion with Dr. Shipley’s family. In the course of 
the ensuing summer he was rhoreovet fortunate enough to be 
elected fellow on sir Sinion Bennett’s foundation ; so that 
he now found himself sufficiently well provided for to refrain 
from any farther trespass on the limitéd income of his 
mother, as well as to refuse the post of interpreter for 
Eastern languages, which was at this period offered him by the 
duke of Grafton, then at the head of the treasury. 

When lord Althorpe repaired to Spa, for the benefit of his 
health, Mr. Jones accompanied him, and there improved 
himself in the German language. On his return home, with 
an insatiable desire of being accomplished in every science as 
well as polite art, he applied himself to the Welsh harp, un- 
der Evans, and to dancing, under Gallini; in the latter pur- 
suit he acquired considerable grace; but the former he soon 
relinquished, from ignorance of the principles of music, and 
want of time to make himself master of them. During this 
period he first laid his hands on Fortescue’s Treatise on the 
Laws of England, which gave him the earliest idea of study- 
ing general law as a profession ; and in which he would pro- 
bably at this moment have made a more rapid progress, had 
he not been diverted from all farther prosecution of this 
subject for the present by the circumstance that induced him 
to undertake the laborious, and we may add unprofitable, 
translation of the Life of Nadir Shah, written not more than 
twelve years antecedently in the Persic tongue by Mirzg 
Mohammed Mahadi Kahn de Mazenderan. ‘The whole of 
this transaction is explained so much more at large in the 
biography before us than in any account hitherto communi- 
cated to the public, that we shall offer no apology for r¢- 
Jating it in the noble author's own words. 


* The king of Denmark, upon a visit to this country, had brought 
with him an eastern manuscript, containing the life of Nadir Shah, 
which he was desirous of having translated in England. The secre- 
tary of state, with whom the Danish minister had conversed upon the 
Subject, sent the volume to Mr. Jones, requesting him to give a li- 
tera! translation of it in the French language; but he wholly declined 
the task, alleging for his excuse the drynces of the subject, the difhi- 
culty of the style, and chiefly bis want both of leisure and ability to 
enter upon an undertaking so fruitless and laborious. He mentioned, 
however, a gentleman, with whom he was not then acquainted, but 
who had distinguished himself by the tfanslation of a Persian history, 
and some popular tales from the Persic, as capable of gratifying the 
wishes of his Danish miajesty. Major Dow, the writer alluded to, 
excused himself on account of his numerous.engagements ; and the 
application to Mr. Jones was renewed. It was hinted, that, his com- 
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pliance would be of no smali advantage to him, at his entrance into 
life; that it would procure him some mark of distinction, which 
would be pleasing to him ; and above all, that it would be a reflection 
upon this country, if the king should be obliged to carry the manu- 
script into France. Incited by these motives, and principally the last, 
unwilling to be thought churlish or morose, and eager for reputation, 
he undertook the work, and sent a specimen of it to his Danish ma- 
jesty ; who returned his approbation of the style and method, but de- 
sired that the whole translation might be perfectly literal, and the 
oriental images accurately preserved. The task would have been far 
easier to him, if he had been directed to finish it in Latin; for the 
acquisition of a French style was infinitely more tedious, and it was 
necessary to have every chapter corrected, by a native of France, be- 
fore it could be offered to the discerning eye of the public; since in 
every Janguage there are certain peculiarities of idiom, and nice shades 
of meaning, which a foreigner can never attain to perfection. The 
work, however arduous and unpleasant, was completed in a year, not 
without repeated hints from the secretary's office, that it was expected 
with great impatience by the court of Denmark. The translation was 
not, however, published until 1770. Forty copies upon large paper 
were sent to Copenhagen; one of them, bound with uncommon ele- 
gance, for the king himself, and the others as presents to his 
courtiers. 

* Such were the circumstances which induced him (as he modestly 
observed) against. his inclinations, to describe the life of a conqueror ; 
and to appear in public as an author, before a maturity of judgment 
had made him see the danger of thestep. If (to quote his own words) 
he had reflected on the little solid glory which a man reaps from ac- 
quiring a name in literature, on the jealousy and envy which attend 
such an acquisition, on the distant reserve which a writer is sure to 
meet with from the generality of mankind, and on the obstruction 
which a contemplative habit gives to our hopes of being distinguished 
in active life; if all or any of these reflections had occurred to him, 
he would not have been tempted by any consideration to enter upor 
so invidious and thankless a career. But, as Tully says, he would have 
considered, before he embarked, the nature and extent of his voyage: 
now, since the sails are spread, the vessel must take its course. 

* What marks of distinction he received, or what fruits he reaped 
from his labours, he thought it would ill become him to mention at 
the head of a work, in which he professed to be the historian of others, 
and not of himself; but to repel the false assertions which appeared 
in an advertisement on this subject jn the public papers, containing 
a most unjust reflection on the king of Denmark, he considered it a 
duty imposed on him by the law of justice and gratitude to point out, 
at the beginning of his translation, the honourable testimony of re- 
gard which his majesty, Christian VII, sent publicly to London, a 

‘éw months after the receipt of the work, together with the letter of 
thatiks which he returned for so signal a token of his favour. From 
these documents, it appears that his Danish majesty sent to him a di- 
ploma, constituting him a member of the Royal Society of Copen- 
hagen, and recommended him, in the strongest terms, to the favour 

and benevolence of his own sovereign,’ P. 39. 
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To the value of these high and flattering honours our 
ingenuous translator could not be insensible ; but whether, 
unaccompanied as we yet believe them to have been with 
more solid proofs of esteem, they were altogether sufficient, 
in the estimation of the translator himself, to repay him for 
the labour of a whole twelvemonth upon a subject on many 
accounts irksome to him, his biographer does not undertake 
to inform us; we therefore, influenced by the same profound 
respect for royal patrons as himself, shall not venture a sug~- 
yestion. Money, however, is what he expressly declared 

e did not wish for ; but he certainly aspired at some projit- 
able as well as honorary marks of royal approbation. — 

It was about this time that he became acquainted with the 
baron Reviczki, a name dear to every lover of oriental li- 
terature, who was now in England in the character of Im- 
perial ambassador ; and who, in consequence of a former di- 
plomatic engagement at Constantinople, had acquired a cor- 
rect knowledge of Persian, Arabic, and Turkish. The ac- 
quaintance was soon converted into a close and durable 
friendship, and appears to have been productive of as 
much literary utility to Mr. Jones as it was of private plea, 
sure. The letters which passed between them were nu- 
merous, and many of them are preserved in the volume be- 
fore us: they are chiefly upon oriental subjects, and highly 
as well as mutually, complimentary. The greater part of 
those which are furnished by Mr. Jones are written from 
situations calculated, as one would suppose, to afford him 
other topics of intercourse than oriental poetry ; for they are 
dated from different parts of Italy, France, and Germany, 
during a tour over the continent in company with the family 
of his noble pupil; yet we have scarcely the slightest ob- 
servation on the nature of the countries through which he 
passed, or on the customs and characters of the different 
nations: all is oriental Jiterature, every passage manifests 
an intolerable listlessness to the beautiful scenery by which 
he must of necessity have been often surrounded, and a long 
and unceasing desire to return to the dark and dusty re- 
treat of the Bodleian library. 

His friends, however, were not satisfied with his pursuits; 
they were not satisfied with the narrow sphere to which, as 
tutor in a family, his splendid and commanding talents were 
circumscribed: they wished to behold him abandon the un- 
profitable haunts of the Persian muses for a lucrative pro- 
ission, and to exchange the contracted employments of a 
private tutor for the high road of public honour. The law 
was seriously proposed and pressed upon him, and he at 
jength acquiesced. Yet he acquiesced with reluctance: and 
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his feelings are thus freely unbosomed to his confidential 
friend Reviczki in a letter written to him at this period. 


© On my late return to England [ found myself entangled, as it 
were, in a variety of important considerations. My friends, compa- 
nions, relations, all attacked me with urgent solicitations to hanish 
poetry and oriental literature for a time, and apply myself to oratory 
and the study of the law; in other words, to become a barrister, and 
pursue the track of ambition. Their advice in truth was conformable 
to my own inclinations ; for the only road to the highest stations in 
this country is that of the law, and I need not add how ambitious 
and laborious Iam. Behold me then become a lawyer, and expect in 
future that my correspondence will have somewhat more of public 
business in it. But if ever it should be my fortune to have any share 
in administration, you shall be my Atticus, the partner of my plans, 
the confidant of my secrets. Do not, however, suppose that [ have 
altogether renounced polite literature. I intend shortly to publish my 
English poems; and I mean to bring my tragedy of Soliman on the 
stage, when I can find proper actors for the performance of it. I in- 
tend also composing an epic poem, on anoble subject, under the title 
of Britanneis ; but this I must defer until I have more leisure, with 
some degree of independence. In the mean time I amuse myself with 
the choicest of the Persian poets ; and I have the good fortune to pos- 
sess many manuscripts, which I have either purchased or borrowed 
from my friends, on various subjects, including history, philosophy, 
and some of the most celebrated poetry of Persia.’ P. 92. 


In another letter to the same correspondent, written three 
quarters of a year afterwards, we find him thus equally a 
prey to his passion for oriental studies. 


« What news from Turkey ? no mention of peace ?_ Whenever the 
war with Russia is at an end, I propose making an open and direct ape 
plication for the office of minister at Constantinople ; at present J can 
only privately whisper my wishes, The king is very well disposed to- 
wards me; so perhaps are the men in power; and the Turkish Com- 
pany wish much to oblige me: all that I have to apprehend is the 
appearance of some powerful competitor, who may drive me off the 
stage. If I should succeed in my wishes, how shall I bound for joy ! 
First, I shall enjoy your company at Vienna, then I shall drink deep 
of Asiatic literature, and shall explore the Turkish manners in their 
most hidden sources. If 1 am disappointed, philosophy remains : 
the bar is open, and I shall not, I trust, want employment ; for the 
harvest of litigation is always abundant. I shall apply to the study of 
eloquence, to poetry, history, and philosophy ; each of which, if pro- 
perly cultivated, would occupy a complete life of 


“ Such men as live in these degenerate days.” 


I could say much more, but I yield to the imperious summons (not of 
Proserpine I hope, but) of the goddess, if there be one, who presides 
pver our tribunals’. P. 101. 
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Tt was to some such mark of honourable distinction as is 
here referred to that we believe Mr. Jones had his eye di- 
rected when he re ge it might be communicated to his 


majesty of Denmark, that it was not a pecuniary recompence 
of which he was by any means solicitous, as a reward for his 
translation of Mirza’s Life of Nadir Shah. He had all the 
hopes and confidence of an ingenuous young man, and, like 
too many of the same age and disposition, he soon found 
them terminate in disappointment. We know that the 
public thought him ill used on this oceasion; and from the 
views and wishes of his heart, thus openly developed to his 
most intimate friend, he appears to have thought the same 
himself, although he had prudence enough to restrain his 
chagrin within his own bosom. The talents of Mr. Jones 
would soon have qualified him for any post to which the fa- 
vour of government might have appointed him: yet, if, from 
his not having studied diplomacy as a distinct profession, he 
was not conceived altogether competent to take the lead 
in the embassy in question, he might at least have been 
very advantageously employed as secretary, which would 
just as well have answered his purpose, and sufficiently era- 
tified his ambition. 

In the mean time he persevered in his legal studies; and 
in April, 1772, was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, to 
which, however, it does not appear that he ever contributed 


any literary production ; and in the Easter term of the en-- 


suing year took his master’s degree at Oxford. Having 
already published, and with much typographic elegance, his 
Persian Grammar, a book that reflects equal credit on his 
taste and judgment ; on his taste in selecting those exquisite 
examples with which it is enriched, and on his judgment in 
systematizing the Persian language by a plan to which, from 
having early studied it, we may perhaps be too partial, 
but which we cannot cease to regard as occupying the just 
mean between the difluseness of Mr. Gladwin oa the un- 
satisfactory simplicity of Mr. Gilchrist ; he now introduced 
to the public his Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, which 
left the press in 1774, and were dedicated to his alma mater. 
«¢ This work,” observes lord Teignmouth in a character of it 
which it is impossible to do otherwise than approve, 


“ was received with admiration and applause by the oriental scho- 
lars of Europe in general, as well as by the learned of his own coun- 
try. It was perhaps the first publication on Eastern literature which 
had an equal claim to elegance and erudition. This work was begun 
by Mr. Jones in 1766, and finished in 1769, when he was in his 
twenty-third year; but with the same solicitude which he had exhi- 
bited on other occasions to lay his compositions before the public is 
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the greatest possible perfection, he had atedly submitted the ma- 
omit to ie examination and critical i ow % his learned friends. 
Their approbation of it was liberal and general; but the opinion of 
Dr. Parr on any subject of literature is decisive, and I select from a 
letter, which he wrote to Mr, Jones in 1769, some passages, in which 
he expresses his admiration of the work.’ Pp. 112. 


In these passages the learned writer, at the same time that 
he pays the highest compliments to the author of the Com- 
mentaries, performs the better office of pointing out a few 
defects which blemished their style, and which, as the 
Jetter was received some time previous to their being sent 
to the press, were amply amended before an caput was 
made to the tribunal of the public. 


* At the conclusion of the Commentaries, we find an elegant ad 
dress to the Muse, in which Mr. Jones expresses his determination to 
renounce polite literature, and devote himself entirely to the study of 
the law, He was called to the bar in January 1774, and had disco~ 
vered, as he writes to an intimate friend, that the law was a jealous 
science, and would admit no partnership with the Eastern muses. To 
this determination he appears to have inflexibly adhered for some 
years, notwithstanding the friendly remonstrances and flattering invit- 
ations of his learned correspondents. He had about this time an in- 
tention of publishing the mathematical works of his father, and 
with this view circulated proposals ; but, for what reason I know not, 
he abandoned it,’ P. 117. 


Though ealled at this period to the bar, he declined 


practising ; ‘* he seems,’’ continues his biographer, 


‘ to have been fully sensible of the necessity of devoting himself ex- 
clusively to his legal studies. The ambition of obtaining distinction 
in his profession could not fail to animate a mind always ardent in the 

ursuit of the objects which it had in view; nor was he of a temper to 
Fe satisfied with mediocrity, where perfection was attainable. His re- 
searches andstudies were not confined to any one branch of jurisprudence, 
but embraced the whole in its fullest extent. He compared the doc- 
trines and principles of ancient legislators with the later improvements 
in the science of law; he collated the various codes of the different 
states of Europe, and collected professional knowledge wherever it was 
to be found. If the reader recollects the enthusiasm displayed by Mr, 
Jones in the prosecution of his Oriental studies, the extent and depth 
of his attainments in the literature of Asia, and the high reputation 
which he had acquired from them, he will readily applaud his resolue 
tion and perseverance in renouncing his favourite pursuits. That he 
acted wisely will be admitted ; but the sacrifice of inclination to duty 
affords an example of too great use and importance to pass without 
particular observation. 

‘ In 1775, for the first time, he attended the spring circuit and 
sessions at Oxford ; but whether as a spectator, or actor, on that o¢cae 
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sion, Iam not informed. In the following year he was regular in his 
attendance at Westminster-hall.’ Pr. 139. 


His literary fame had by this time widely circulated over 
the continent ; and he was honoured with the correspondence 
and friendship, among other celebrated scholars, of Michaelis, 
Schultens, and Bayer. ‘Towards the conclusion of another 
Jetter to the baron Reviczki he says, * after all, I could not. 
think of accepting the Turkish embassy: I will live in my 
own country, which cannot easily spare good subjects ;” and 
his biographer hence intimates that he had actually had an 
offer made to him of such an embassy. ‘¢ From the manner,” 
says he, ‘in which he mentions his renunciation of the 
embassy to Constantinople, it is evident that his attention 
was strongly fixed upon the political state of his own 
country.” We have not the shadow of a proof that he was 
ever requested to accept such a post; and had the request 
been made, we are still persuaded that, so far from renouncing 
it, notwithstanding the above paragrapl: in his letter to M. 
Reviczki, he would most cheerfully om embraced it. The 

aragraph itself refers in all probability to a hope expressed 
“ M. Reviczki, in a letter in answer to the first of Mr. 
Jones’s, that the embassy he was panting for, and had flat- 
tered himself with expectations of obtaming, he had then 
actually been appointed to, which would atford to Reviczki 
an opportunity of enjoying an interview with his friend. 
This Jetter, however, is omitted ; yet the expression in the 
last of Mr. Jones’s obviously refers to some such paragraph 
contained in it, and to nothing more: it does not even 
glance at a renunciation. 

In the practice of the bar Mr. Jones was by no means 
unsuccessfiil, though his success does not appear to have 
been equal to his abilities. Yet what with attendance in the 
courts, legal studies, arrangement of pleadings, trials of 
causes, and opinions to clients, lis time seems to have been 
almost, if not altogether, exhausted. He nevertheless found 
Jeisure to translate from the Greek the speeches of Iszeus 
concerning the law of succession; an exquisite specimen of 
transposition from one Janguage to another, and still farther 
prac by an admirable prefatory discourse, evineing an 
equal degree of taste and classical erudition, By this work 
his literary fame was still wider extended, but it does not 
appear that his legal practice was essentially advanced. It 
was dedicated to earl Bathurst, whom he declares to have 
been “ his greatest, his only, benefactor,” and from whom 


he flattered himself with higher advantages hereafter. 
In the earlier period of his life, politics appear to have 
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afforded Mr. Jones no interest or amusement; but it was 
impossible to remain wholly insénsible to their influence in 
the station he at this time occupied: independently of 
which, the contest with America had now occupied the at- 
tention and engaged the heart of every man. His views 
upon this subject appear to have been temperate, and strictly 
constitutional: from the following extract of a letter to his 
late pupil, lord Althorpe, he seems to have been attached 
to the cause of the Americans; and we offer it the more 
readily, as affording at the same time an intrinsic proof of 
the pure and excellent morality which had ever regulated 
his mind, and which he had uniformly, and we are happy to 
add successfully, inculeated as a tutor. The letter is dated 
from Bath: 


* I was this morning with Wilkes, who shewed me a letter lately 
written to him from Paris, by Diderot. As I have, you know, a 
quick memory, I brought away the substance of it, and give it to you 
in a translation almost literal—‘* Friend Wilkes, it delights me to 
hear that you still have sufficient employment for your active mind, 
without which you cannot long be happy. I have just read the several 
speeches which you have delivered on the subject of your present war 
against the provincials; they are full of eloquence, force, and dignity. 
I too have composed a speech on the same subject, which I would de- 
liver in your senate, had I a seat in it. I will wave for the present, 
my countrymen, all consideration of the justice or injustice of the 
measures you are pursuing ; I well know that to be an improper topic 
at the time when the public welfare is immediately concerned. I 
will not even question at present your power to reduce an exasperated 
and desperate people; but consider, I entreat you, that you are sur- 
rounded by nations by whom you are detested ; and say, for heaven's 
sake, how long you will give them reason to Jaugh at the ridiculous 
figure you are making. ‘This is my harangue ; it is short in words, but 
extensive in meaning’ —So far, my dear lord, we have no reason to een- 
sure the thoughts or expressions of the learned Encyclopedist ; what fol- 
lows is so profligate, that I would not transcribe it, if } were not sure 
that you would join with me in condemning it. ‘‘.As to yourself (he 
adds) be cheerful, drink the best wines, keep the gayest company, 
and, should you be inclined to a tender passion, address yourself to 
such women as make the least resistance ; they are as amusing and as 
interesting as others. One lives with them without anxiety, and quits 
them without regret.”—-I want words, Diderot, to express the base- 
ness, the folly, the brutality, of this sentiment. I am no cynic, but as 
fond as any man at Paris of cheerful company, and of such pleasures 
as a man of virtue need not blush to enjoy; but if the philosophy of 
the French academicians be comprised in your advice to your friend 
Wilkes, keep it to yourself, and to such as you. Iam of a different 
sect. He concludes his letter with some professions of regard, and 
with a recommendation of a young Frenchman, who told Wilkes 
some speeches of Diderot to the empress of Russia, which you shall 
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hear at some other time. I am interrupted, and must leave you witli 
reluctance till the morning.’ p. 152. 


The following letter is addressed to the same noble per- 
sonage; and while it still farther unfolds the excellence of the 
system of tuition upon which Mr. Jones had acted, and the 
warmth of his friendship for so amiable a pupil, it agreeably 
opens to us the extension of his own personal prospects, 
and a new theatre to which his laudable ambition was di- 


rected. 
© Temple, Oct. 18, 1778. 


*My dear lord, captain, and friend (of all which titles no man 
entertains a juster idea than yourself), how shall I express the delight 
which your letter from Warley camp has given me? I cannot suffi- 
ciently regret that I was so long deprived of that pleasure: for, ins 
tending to be in London soon after the circuit, I had neglected to léave 
any directions here about my letters ; so that yours has lain almost a 
month upon my table, where I found it yesterday on my return from 
the country. I ought indeed to have written first to you, because I 
was a rambler, you stationary, and because the pen has been my pe- 
culiar instrument, as the sword has been yours this summer ; but the 
agitation of forensic business, and the sort of society in which I have 
been forced to live, afforded me few moments of leisure, except those 
in which nature calls for perfect repose, and the spirits, exhausted 
with fatigue, require immediate reparation. I rejoice to see that you 
are a votary, as Archilocus says of himself, both of the Muses and of 
Mars ; nor do I believe that a letter full of more manly sentiments, 
or written with more unaffected elegance, than yours, has often been 
sent froma camp. Youknow I have set my mind on your being a 
fine speaker in next parliament, in the cause of true constitutional li- 
berty ; and your letters convinee me that I shall not be disappointed. 
To this great object, both for your own glory and your country’s 
good, your present military station will contribute not a little; for a 
soldier's life naturally inspires a certain spirit and confidence, without 
which the finest elocution will not have a full effect. Not to mention 
Pericles, Xenophon, Czsar, and a hundred other eloquent soldiers 
among the ancients, I am persuaded that Pitt (whom by the way I 
am far from comparing to Pericles) acquired his forcible manner in 
the field where he carried the colours. This I mention in addition to 
the advantages of your present situation, which you very justly point 
out: norcan I think your summer in any respeet uselessly spent, since 
our constitution has a good defence in a weli-regulated militia, officered 
by men who love their country ; anda militia so regulated may in due 
time be the means of thinning the formidable standing army, if not 
of extinguishing it. Captain * ** is one of the worthiest, as well 
as tallest, men in the kingdom ; but he, and his Socrates, Dr. Johnson, 
have such prejudices in politics, that one must be upon one’s guard ia 
their company, if one wishes to preserve their good opinion. By the 
way, the dean of Glouccster has printed a work, which he thinks a 
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full confutation of Locke’s Theory of Government, and his second 
volume will contain a new theory of his own : of this, when we meet. 
The disappointment to which you allude, and concerning which you 
say so many friendly things to me, is not yet certain. My competitor 
is not yet nominated: many doubt whether he will be: I think he 
will not, unless the chancellor should press it strongly. It is still 
the opinion and wish of the bar that I should be the man. I believe 
the minister hardly knows his own mind. I cannot legally be ap- 
pointed till January, or next month at soonest, because I am not a 
barrister of five years standing till that time : now many believe that 
they keep the place open for me till Iam qualified. I certainly wish to 
have it, because I wish to have twenty thousand pounds in my pocket 
before I am eight-and-thirty years old, and then I might contribute in 
some degree towards the service of my country in parliament, as well 
as at the bar, without selling my liberty to a patron, as too many of 
my profession are not ashamed of doing; and I might be a speaker in 
the house of commons in the full vigour and maturity of my age: 
whereas, in the slow career of Westminster-hall, I should not per- 
haps, even with the best success, acquire the same independent sta- 
tion till the age at which Cicero was killed. But be assured, my 
dear lord, that if the minister be offended at the style in which I have 
spoken, do speak, and will speak, of public affairs, and on that ac- 
count should refuse to give me the judgeship, | shall not be at all 
mortified, having already a very decent competence without a debt, 
or a care of any kind. I will not break in upon you at Warley un- 
expectedly ; but whenever you find it most convenient let me know, 
and I will be with you in less than two hours.’ Pp. 161. 


To what judgeship Mr. Jones, or to what supposed d?sap- 
“renga lord Althorpe, alludes in this letter, our author 
1as not explained to us; neither are we able to collect 
from our own memory a satisfactory conjecture. We well 
know that, not more than a month or two after the date of 
this epistle, he began to entertain hopes of an appointment 
to a seat in the supreme court at Bengal; but, had this 
expectation been in his mind at the moment of writing the 
2bove ietter, it is impossible he could have had tke idea of 
entering into the house of commons, and successfully dis- 
playing his oratorical powers among the representatives of 
the people. cre again, however, his hopes were disap- 
pointed. Yet we must ascertain the causes of this disap- 
pointment from our own recollection, as we do not find 
them in the history befcre us. Lord North cajoled, but 
was not serious. In effect, we believe him to have had some 
wish to assist this exquisite and unrivalled scholar of his age ; 
but he was disgusted with his political principles, which now 
began to develop themselves without restraint, and unre- 
servedly to embrace the cause of popular liberty. The 
vacancy was declared to be ——— and Mr. Jones, inca- 
pable of farther suppressing his politica! feelings, gave full 
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vent to them in an Ode to Liberty, composed in Latin alcaics, 
under the anagrammatic name of Julius Melesigonus for 
Gulielmus Jonesius. ‘The veil was soon seen through; the 
epigram unriddled. Yet nothing could be more unfor- 
tunate ; for a vacancy in the house of commons, upon the 
resignation of sir Roger Newdigate, being likely to occur 
for the university of Oxford, Mr. Jones had a fair chance of 
succeeding upon his nomination by his friends, till the 
unlucky discovery of these elegant stanzas, which we 
well remember to be founded upon Collins’s very beau- 
tiful Ode to Liberty, prevented all chance of his success in 
the line of representative, as the suspicion of his principles 
had done in that of judicial pre-eminence. In effect, he was 
compelled to appear as the popular candidate, and to trust 
his expectations to the superintendence of Mr. Cartwright, 
Dr. Price, Dr. Millman, Mr. Burrows, and Dr. Wheeler. 
He soon found his interest far inferior to that of sir William 
Dolben, his chief opponent; and, in a polite and temperate 
letter to his friend Dr. Wheeler, begged it might be gene- 
rally communicated that he resigned for the present all pre- 
tensions to the honour of representing the university. 
Perhaps no man was ever more attached to the cause of 
whiggism than he appears to have been from this period: 
in prose and in verse he gives the most evident and incon- 
testible proofs of it ; and in the publication of aspeech which 
he meaned to have delivered before the frecholders of Mid- 
dlesex, had he had an opportunity, he thus consoles both 
himself and his friends upon his late want of success. 


* Had it been my good or bad foriune to have delivered in the 
great assembly of representatives the sentiments which this bosom 
contains, I am sensible that my public course of speaking and voting 
must have clashed in a variety of instances with my private obliga- 
tions ; and the conflict of interfering duties constitutes, in my opi- 
nion, the nicest part of morality, on which, however, I have com- 
pletely formed my system, and trust that no views of interest will ever 
prevent my practice from coinciding with my theory,’ P. 187. 


About this time a private memorandum, in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Jones, states the following as his literary re- 
solution for his subsequent life. 


* Anno, Oct. 23. 
Resolved tolearn no more rudiments of anykind, but to perfect myself 
> First, 12 languages, as the means of acquiring an accurate knowledge 
of the 
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I. HISTORY 
of 
1. Man. 2. Nature. 
Il. ARTS. 
1. Rhetorick. 2. Poetry. 3. Painting. 4, Music, 
III. SCIENCES. 
1. Law. 2. Mathematics. 3. Dialectic. 


N. B. Every species of human knowledge may be reduced to one or 
other of these divisions. Even daw belongs partly to the History of 
Man, partly as a science, to dialectic, 

The 12 languages are, 

Greek, 


Latin, 
Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Hebrew, Arabic, 
Persian, 
Turkish, 
German, English, 


1780.” P.192. 





In the ensuing year he devoted all his leisure hours to 
the completion of his translation of the Moallakat, which was 
not totally finished, however, till 1783 ; he published about 
the same time his Law of Bailments ; and, with an eye still 
directed to the supremacy of an Indian judicial court, trans- 
Jated an Arabian poem on the Mohammedan law of suc- 
cession to the property of intestates. His late noble pupil 
had now been married for some months: and in the following 
affectionate letter to him there is so much playful viva- 
city, such a perfection of fine taste as well as fine feeling, 


that to suppress it would be unpardonable. 


* Mr. Jones to Lord ALTHORPE. 
* January 5, 1782. 


© O la hella cosa de far niente ! This was my exclamation, my dear 
lord, on the 12th of last month, when I found myself, as I thought, 
at liberty to be a rambler, or an idler, or any thing I pleased; but 
my mal di gola took ample revenge for my abuse and contempt of it, 
when I wrote to you, by confining me twelve days with a fever and 
quinsey ; and I am now so cramped by the approaching session at 
Oxford, that I cannot make any long excursion. I enclose my tra- 
gical song of “ a shepherdess going,” with Mazzanti’s music, of 
which my opinion at present is, that the modulation is very artificial, 
and the harmony good, but that Pergolesi (whom the modern Ita- 
lians are such puppies as to undervalue) would have made it more pa- 
thetic and heart-rending, if Imay compose such a word, I long to hear 
it sung by Mrs. Poyntz. Pray present the enclosed in my name, to lady 
Cait. Rev. Vol. 4 January, 1805. Cc 
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Althorpe. I hope that I shall in a short time be able to think of you, 
when I read these charming lines of Catullus *, 


* And soon to be completely blest, 
Seon may a young Torquatus rise ; 
Who, hanging on his mother's breast, 
To his known sire shall turn his eyes, 
Out-stretch his infant arms awhile, 
Helf ope his little lips and smile. 
(Printed translation), 


« What a beautiful picture! can Dominichino equal it ? How weak 
are all arts in comparison of poetry and rhetorit! Instead however of 
Torguatus, 1 would read Spencerus. Do vou not think that I have disco- 
vered the true use of the fine arts, namely, in relaxing the mind after 
toil. Man was born for /abour ; his configuration, his passions, his 
restlessness, all prove it; but labour would wear him out, and the 
purpose of it be defeated, if he had not intervals of pleasure ; and 
unless that pleasure be innocent, both he and society must suffer. 
Now what pleasures are more harmless, if they be nothing else, than 
those afforded by polite arts and polite literature; love was given us 
by the Author of our being as the reward of virtue, and the solace of 
care; but the base and sordid forms of artificial (which I oppose to 
natural) society, in which we live, have encircled that heavenly rose 
with so many thorns, that the wealthy alone can gather it with pru- 
dence. On the other hand, mere pleasure, to which the idle are not 
justly entitled, svon satiates, and leaves a vacuity in the mind more 
unpleasant than actual pain. A just mixture, or interchange of la- 
bour and pleasures, appears alone conducive to such happiness as this 
life affords. Farewell, I have no room to add my useless name, and 
sti more useless professions of friendship.’ r. 206. 


In the line of politics, Mr. Jones was soon after elected 
a member of the society for constitutional information; and 
essentially contributed towards its views by various letters to 
its chief pivot Mr. Yeates: and he avowed himself, in an 
— letter to lord Kenyon, the author of the celebrated 
political dialogue for which a bill of indictment was found 
against the dean of St. Asaph. In his professional concerns, 
he found that his having been ‘* amused and kept so long in 
—. to adopt his own terms, about the judgeship in 
India, had greatly injured him; but it was a suspense from 
which he was soon relieved by a fortunate change of ad- 
ministration—lord Shelbourne having succeeded lord North, 
and the application of lord Ashburton in his favour having 





* The original is quoted by Mr. Jones: 
Torquatus volo parvulus, 
Matris e gremio suz 
Porrigens tencras manug 
* Dulce rideat ad patrem, 
Semi-hiante labello. 





be: 
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been instantly complied with, At this period also he ventur- 
ed openly to pay his addresses to miss Shipley, the daughter 
of the very excellent bishop of St. Asaph; and was soon as 
highly favoured by love as by professional promotion. 


——— 2 

Art. I].—Zetters on Silesta, written during a Tour through 
that Country in the Fears 1800 and 1301; by his Excel- 
lency John Quincy Adams, then Minister Plenipoientiary 
Svrom the United States to the Court of Berlin, Ke. 8v0. 8s. 
Boards. Budd. 1804. 


SILESIA lies without the circle of the modern traveller, and 
few of its visitants have described its scenery in our language. 
Interesting from the war which it formerly occasioned, and 
the military events which it witnessed, this country has now 
sunk into oblivion ; and Mr. Coxe, who hovered round it in 
his modern travels, seems to have paid no attention to its pecu- 
liarities or its beauties. 

Silefia is a district of peculiar fertility and interest, when 
compared with the barren sands of Brandenburg, and the neg- 
lected plains of Poland. It lies betvyeenthe two, on the north-east 
and north-west, and between Hungary and Saxony on the south 
of the same points. The Sudetic chain and its branches, sepa- 
rate it from Moravia and Bohemia on the south. There is 
much reason to suppose that the Baltic once covered the 
country on the north of Silesia, and that this district consisted 
of its shores, or was very widely overspread, while the sea was 
confined merely by the mountains. The former idea is the more 
probable, for there are no marine remains, at a considerable 
distance from the mountains, which are granitic. 

Mr. Adams, who resided in a public capacity at Berlin, 
thought this country merited some of his attention ; and pro- 
ceeding westward, to Frankfort, directed his course southerly 
athwart its boundaries, and wandered through its higher re- 
gions from Schemnitz to Glatz, among the mountains, catch- 
ing every pleasing prospect, and visiting every interesting 
scene. He winds to the west, on his return through Dresden 
and Leipsic, whence he again reaches Berlin. The let- 
ters, descriptive of this tour, written in an easy familiar style, 
to his brother, were publifhed in a periodical paper at Philae 
delphia, and are now republished from that compilation. We 
have read them with great pleasure ; and, on the whole, think 
that they are what every tour fhould be,—easy, unaffected de- 
scriptions of the scenes and objects presented to a traveller 
of taste and judgement. In the map prefixed, some trivial geo- 
graphic liberties are afflumed, probably to render the different,.. 
towns more conspicuous. = longitude is too far extended, 

2 
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and the relative situations of the adjoining countries not acett- 
rately laid down. It is, however, sufficiently clear and explicit 
to illustrate the tour in Si/esia, which perhaps was its only ob- 
ject. It fhould nevertheless be remembered, that erroneous 
ideas, once imbibed, are not easily corrected ; and that placing 
the north at any other part than the top of a map, confuses for 
a time even an experienced geographer. We had lately ocea- 
sion to give a strong instance of this in Mr. Gell’s map of the 
Troad. 

In the whole of this tour, Mr. Adams displays considerable 
information, and a correét discrimination. He ridicules with 
success the modern ideas of virtue and simplicity in secluded 
peasants; and, in his devious wanderings over the Giant 
Mountains, points out features of a very different, and of 
a much less pleasing kind. In his commercial views, he 
displays much judgement, and indicates the only real foun- 
dation of successful commerce—punctuality and honour. In 
mechanical speculations, he is not always equally correct ; 
but, in his account of the various machinery which he has oc- 
casion to notice, he pays an ample tribute to the abilities and 
industry of our own nation. Indeed, Americans must consider 
themselves as Englishmen. Gallo-mania can be but of short 
duration ; and events that have occurred in France, and ifi St. 
Domingo, will hasten to dissipate more rapidly the delusion. 
As a politician, our author is rational and judicious: and his 
views of the scenery of the more romantic parts of the province 
evince his taste and feeling. Having given this general view 
of his work, it remains only to select a few passages. As many 
of the districts were new to us, they were also interesting: for 
this reason we may be tempted to enlarge a little beyond our 
common limits, as we may fairly conclude that the descrip- 
tions will be also new and interesting to many of our readers. 

Mr. Adams wades through the sands of Brandenburg to 
Frankfort, which contains 3000 Jews, squalid and dirty be- 
yond the powers of language to describe. He shortly notices 
the Frankfort fair, and sneers a little at the plan of producing 
sugar from beet roots. We think that we can see, in the back 
ground, the sugar from the maple implicated in the same sar- 
casm. Our traveiler, on his entering Silesia from the ele€torate, 
soon discovered a striking change ; since he only paid one third 
of the price for a good dinner, which had been before demanded 
for a badone. The different state of the peasants in the elec- 
torate and Silesia is pointed out in the following anecdotes. 


‘ As happens to be just now the harvest-time, we passed many 
groups of reapers, a sight which would have afforded us more satis- 
taction had we not known that they were far from gathering the boun- 
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ties of the season for themselves, and had they not, by frequently so- 
liciting our charity, proved the wretchedness of their condition. We 
travelled through Saxony, a part of the March, and a corner of Bo-~ 
hemia, last year at this time, and then we also met many companie $ 
of reapers ; we saw several last week as we came from Berlin, but we 
never before beheld them beg. Since we entered Silesia, yesterday and 
the day before, certainly more than twenty times, as’we pissed by 
troops of peasants of both sexes who were gathering the harvest, a 
woman from among them, and sometimes two or three, ran from the 
fields to our carriage with a little bunch of flowers tied up with some 
ears of the grain which they were gathering, and threw them into the 
carriage at the windows, by way of begging for a dreyer or half a 
groschin. The reason of this is, because the condition of the peasant in 
Silesia is much worse than in the Electorate. For although personal 
servitude exists alike in both provinces, yet the serf in the March is never 
compelled to labour for his lord, more days than there are. In Silesia 
he is often obliged to furnish ten days work in a week: judge then, 
after the man and his wife have both laboured five days in seven for 
the lord, what sort of a subsistence they can earn in the remaining two 
(one of which is a Sunday) for themselves.’ r. 28. 


Silesia was formerly a catholic province, and at this time one 
half of its inhabitants are catholics. ‘Though the toleration or 
the scepticism of the Prussian government has introduced 
maxims of mutual forbearance ; though the manners of the 
age have favoured the progress of indifference to every form of 
religion ; yet the Lutheran and the catholic in Silesia still in- 
dulge the worst of animosities, the odium theologicum. 

T he brown pottery of Bunzlau, the ingenuity of Jacob and 
Hiitig, a weaver and carpenter of this town, are not without 

eir interest, but must not detain us. ‘The whole indeed is 
untrodden ground, and offers much novelty. We fhall, how- 
ever, prefer attending to the bolder and more characteristic 
features of nature in this peculiar country. The following is a 
scene in the Riesengebirge, the north-western point of the Su- 
detic Chain, which terminates on the south-east in the Carpa- 
thian Mountains. : 


* This day was devoted to the view of the Schneegruben, or snow- 
pits, which are considered as among the greatest curiosities of the 
mountains; and, likewise, to visit the source and the fall of the Elbe. 

‘ At seven in the morning we took to the cart, and after jolting 
ever the rocks up-hill for two hours, came to the place beyond which 
no carriage can proceed, From the time when we left the cart we 
ascended, for about one hour, a steep of which you can form an idea, 
when I tell you that it was, throughout, about equal to the steepest 

rt of Beacon-hill in Boston. We then came to a peasant’s hut, here 
called a baude (pronounce it in English bouder), of which there are 
many upon these mountains, and of which, as they and their inhabi- 
tants have several distinguishing pccaliarities, I shall say something 
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more in 2 future letter. After resting an hour, and taking some refresh 
ment at this, which is known by the name of the Silesian baude, we 
recommenced our ascent, and after toiling and panting half an hour 
longer, reached what is called the back of the Riesengebirge, that is, 
the summit of the whole range ; though single rocks and hills upoa 
them rise yet much higher. On this back we found a boundary-stone 
between Bohemia and Silesia; for the limits between the two pro- 
vinces run all along upon this summit. We had, however, another 
half hour's walk, chiefly ascending, though less steep than before ; 
when instantly a precipice, nearly fifteen hundred feet deep, opened its 
ghastly jaws before us; a sort of isthmus, or tongue of land, however, 
allowed us to proceed about an hundred rods further, until we could 
fix ourselves against the side of a rock, and look over into the tre- 
mendous depth. We had then the precipice on both sides of us, and 
it passes by the respective names of the Great and the Small Snow- 
pit. They are so called, because generally the snow at the bottom 
remains nnmelted the whole year round ; although this has not been 
the case for the last two summers, and at present they contain no 
snow at all, We were now elevated more than four thousand feet 
zbove the level of the sea; beyond the jaws of the precipice, some- 
what higher than ourselves, was the summit of a mountaip, called the 
Great Wheel, or the Great Storm-cap. Just beneath our feet was 
‘the dreadful precipice, at the bottom of which, lofty pines, slanting 
downwards upon the still descending mountain, scarcely appeared to 
our eyes of the height of a lady's needle; while beyond the foot of the 
mountains, our eyes ranged to almost an immeasurable distance, over 
hills and dales, corn fields and pastures, cities and villages, until they 
were lost in the gray vapours that bordered the far-extended horizon. 
The weather, which is here almost always cold, even when the regions 
below are melting with heat, was so unusually mild, that we had no 
occasion to take our cloaks, while we sat about an hour, and enjoyed 
the prospects around us. At the snow-pits, as at the falls, there is 
every appearance as if the immense masses of granite, of which these 
mountains consist, had been split and shivered by some great natural 
convulsion, The basaltic rocks, which rise in irregular pyramidical 
shafts from the bottom of the pits, to the height of four or five 
hundred feet, furnish materials for the controversy between the natural 
philosophers, whether it is a marine or volcanic preduction.’ P. 86. 


The Elbe, as its name implies, issues from eleven springs, 
‘but its real sources are innumerable; for everywhere, on the 
mountains, bubbling springs arise, flowing ‘in rippling cur- 
rents cool and clear.’ The Bohemians and Silesians contend 
for the honour of producing this famous and useful river ; and, 
.as the boundary on the summit of the mountains is not pre- 
cisely defined, the contest will not be easily settled. ‘The 
Elbe, however, fa//s on the side of Bohemia, and thence di- 
rects its course to the west, and afterwards to the north. 
The Oder, on the other hand, falls into Silesia, and finds a 
way through the sands of Brandenburg to the Baltic. We have 
zlready noticed the substance of the following paragraph. 
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’ # Between two and three in the afternoon we returned to the 
Silesian baude, where we stopped to dine upon the provisions we had 
carried with us, and upon what we could get there. They could only 
supply us with brown bread, milk, and butter; for which, however, 
-they made us pay the double of what the same articles would have 
cost us in any of the Silesian cities. I mention this because these 
mountaineers have been represented to us, both in conversation and 
by the books of the travellers hither, as the most perfect models of 
patriarchal virtue, happiness, and simplicity: every thing we have 
seen of them has tended to give us ideas of them directly the reverse 
of these.” P, 94, 


The view from the Reisenkoppe, or the Giant’s Head, is an- 
other striking feature in the picture. 


‘ The darkness of the night had been gradually dispersing, and the 
borders of the horizon at the east gradually reddening from the 
moment when we left the baude, so that I was apprehensive the 
queen of day, as Zéllner on a similar occasion calls the sun, would 
shew his glowing face before we should reach the summit, and to 
avoid this disappointment doubled the usual pace of ascent, and in 
another quarter of an hour stood at the door of the chapel on the top 
of the mountain. About ten minutes after, the great luminary rose 
in all his glory, from the lower cloud which bordered the horizon ; for 
although the weather was remarkably fine for this region, the sky was 
not perfectly clear, and a murky vapour hung upon the atmosphere, 
which intercepted a part of the immense extent of territory which 
would otherwise have been within the compass of our vision. I had 
heard so much of the apparent magnitude of the sun’s disk when seen 
rising from this spot, that when I came to view it I found it less 
striking than I imagined ; it appears about the size of a large coach- 
wheel; but the same effect may at any time be produced by looking 
at it through a telescope. 

‘ The prospect from this spot is of course more extensive than from 
any other point upon these mountains; and its grandeur is augmented 
by the circumstance that the eye can range freely, bounded only by 
the horizon on every side. ‘The spectator has but to turn on his heel, 
and all Silesia, all Saxony, and aH Bohemia, pass in an instant before 
his view ; it is therefore truly sublime; but as it has the defect usually 
attendant upon sublimity, of being indistinct, and in some sort chaotic, 
the lover of beautiful objects must content himself with a smaller 
elevation. A painter at Hirschberg, by the name of Reinhardt, who 
is employed by the Academy of Sciences at Berlin to paint views of 
the most remarkable spots in this province, observed to me, that from 
the highest mountains there was nothing picturesque, nothing that he 
could employ as a subject for any one of his paintings.—-When on the 
Schneekoppe, I felt the force of his remark; for when the eye 
embraces at once such an extent of objects, it perceives only 
masses ; whereas, all the pleasure that painting can afford is by the 
accurate representation of details. Z 

‘ The proper Giant’s Head is of a conical form, and the surface of 
the summit is not more, I think, than an hundred yards in diameter ; 


¢ 
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its perpendicular elevation is about six hundred feet, and the _ by 
which it is ascended forms nearly a regular angle of about 45 degrees : 
the ascent would indeed be too steep to be practicable, but that when 
the chapel on the top was built, in the year 1668, a flight of stone 
steps was made to assist the traveller in mounting to it, of which a 
sufficient part remains to give no small assistance. The mountain 
itself appears to be a solid block of granite, upon which there is no 
appearance of vegetation, unless a kind of red moss, resembling rust 
upon iron, which grows on the loose stones that cover it on every side, 
may be so called: these loose stones, part of which are of granite and 
part of a species of white flint, are in such abundance that they 
wholly conceal the side of the mountain itself. On one side of the 
path as you approach the top, a precipice of about 1500 feet opens, 
by the side of which you continue to mount; it ends at the bottom 
in a narrow vale of perhaps a mile in extent, along the course of which 
are scattered a number of peasants’ huts. Here too it looks as if the 
body of the mountain had been riven at a single stroke, and the rocks 
which stand on either side correspond in such a manner as to resemble 
the teeth of a saw. Opposite the summit, to the westward, is a 
mountain somewhat lower, called the Little Koppe, from the foot 
of which is a sloping grass-plot that goes by the name of Riibenzahl’s 
pleasure-garden ; other remarkable spots within the view are called 
his meadow, his pulpit, hisgrounds, &c.: the whole neighbourhood 
is full of hisname,’ Pp. 107. 


We need scarcely add, that Rtibenzahl is the * Rohin Good 
Fellow’ of the Silesian mountains. We select the following 
passage as of a different kind, not indeed for information, but 
to give the reader an idea of the low state of even the staple 
manufacture of Silesia, that of linens. ‘The letter. is dated 
from Schmiedeberg. 


* They’ (the objects of curiosity) ‘ consist, principally, of linen ma- 
nufactures, of various kinds; a business which, in proportion to the 
size of the place, is carried on with more activity here than at Hirsch- 
berg. The town contains, at most, five thousand inhabitants; and 
their exportations amount to about a million dollars annually. 

* One of the principal merchants of the town is a Mr. Waldkirch, 
who is at this time employed in erecting buildings, sufficient for 
bleaching from twenty to twenty-five thousand pieces of linen, yearly. 
For this purpose, he has one large house, in which he hangs up todry 
the linen which has passed through the bleaching-tubs, instead of 
stretching it, as is usual elsewhere, upona grass-plot. He gains, by 
this, the advantage of being able to perform the process of drying, the 
whole year round, and is no longer dependent upon the season and 
the weather. He is likewise introducing here, from Ireland, the use 
of oxygenated muriatic acid (I am not chemist enough to know pre- 
cisely what it is), to whiten the linen the better. - Here, likewife, we 
saw the process of dressing the linen, by passing it through a tub of 
stareh ; the object of which is, to give it stifiness, and a gloss to the 
eye; but which they have not been accustomed to here, and which 
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i say, perhaps with truth, is rather injurious than beneficial to the 
inen. 

‘ Another large manufactory, is that of white tape, belonging to 
Mr. Gebauer, which is likewise a recent establishment here, It is 
a linen manufactory in miniature, the whole process of making it be- 
ing exactly the same. This, however, is more properly a manufac- 
tory, as the weaving, as well as the bleaching and dressing, is done 
here. There are between thirty and forty looms at work; and in 
each loom, from fifteen to thirty-six pieces of tape are made, in propor= 
tion to the width, which varies from about three inches, to a quarter of 
an inch, The machine by which so many shuttles are set in motion 
by one loom, is an English invention, as is, without exception, every 
contrivance for the abridgment of labour, which we have yet seen ia 
this province, 

‘ The weaving is likewise performed in the manufactories of printed. 
linens and cottons, and of damask table-linen. The printed linens are 
principally handkerchiefs and shawls; the figures upon which are 
partly painted by women, and partly made by wooden moulds, the 
surface of which is first laid upon the colours, ready prepared, and 
then applied to the linen. In cotton they work very little; and what 
they make is very much inferior to the English. 

‘ The table-linen is inferior in quality, and higher in price, than 
that made in Saxony. This manufactory does not thrive here, and 
would soon go entirely to ruin, but for the particular encouragement 
of the government. The damask is made either of linen altogether, 
or with a mixture of silk, of which they make a sort of table-cloths, 
much used within the country, but not exported elsewhere.’ Pp. 136. 


We hall again intrude, by selecting a picture of private life. 


¢ From the cloister at Griisau (the day before yesterday), we re- 
turned to dine with Mr. Ruck, at Landeshut. It was a formal din- 
ner of thirty persons, according to the fashion of the country; we sat 
down soon after one, and rose from table just before six. The whole of 
this time is employed in eating ; for the ladies and gentlemen all rose 
together, and there was very little wine drunk. But as only one dish 
is served at a time, and in a dinner of three courses every dish must 
be hunded round to every guest, the intervals between the dishes are 
of course very long; the usual time of sitting on such occasions, we 
are told, is about seven hours, but it was. here abridged out of com- 
plaisance to us. After dinner we walked in the garden, and coffee 
was served in an arbour, where we sat some time and conversed. As 
evening came on, the company sat down to cards, and played until 
eleven, when a cold collation was served in another room. We were 
now permitted, as strangers, to return to our inn; but the rest of 
the company continued at their cards and the collation until half past 
twelve. This is the usual course of a great dinner in Silesia, The 
company consisted of the principal linen-merchants, and the Lutheran 
clergy of the place. Among them I found men of agreeable man- 
ners and of considerable information, but none of them spoke any 
other language than German. In general throughout Silesia speaking 
French is considered as an affectation of high life, and a sort 
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of ridicule is cast upon it; so that many who are well versed in the 
language scruple at speaking it even witha stranger.’ P. 153. 


We had here intended to take our leave, but are tempted to 
copy a little more: we trust the extracts (they are not long} 
will offer their own apology. 


* Yet, however interesting the sight of this country may be to a 
traveller passing through it at this season of the year, its attractions 
are counterbalanced by too many inconveniences to make it an in- 
viting place for a permanent residence. We have had ample occasion 
to convince ourselves that the representations of the Prussian travel- 
Jers in these regions, who make Saturnine times roll round again to 
bless this land with innocence and happiness, are greatly exaggerated, 
te say the least. Those passions which, in the more closcly accu- 
mrilated societies of mankind, contribute to make human hfe mise~ 
rable, being here confined to a narrower sphere, and applied to smaller 
objects, are still active to make it uncomfortable. The climate, like- 
wise,is at least by ten degrees of latitude more rigorous than that of the 
same parallel upon level land. Those mountain-tops, upon which we 
were regaled with refreshing breezes, are, almost the whole year 
round, swept with chilling blasts; those trees which now wave their 
verdure over the brows of the hills, three quarters of the year stretch 
forth these leafless branches, as if to implore the mercy of an unre- 
Jenting sky; those fields which now seem to exult under the burder 
of their fertility, six months of the twelve lie bleaching under a thick 
erust of snow. The transitions from heat-to cold, even at the fairest 
reason, are so great, so frequent, and sudden, as often to prove per- 
nicious to the health ; and scarcely any of the fruits of temperate re- 
gions here enjoy enough of the genial warmth of the sun to attain ma- 
wirity. Were we to give full credit to Zéllner, the most moderate 
of the Prussian tourists in Silesia, we should suppose beggars to be a 
tace of beings unheard of on the Silesian side of the mountains, but 
that the instant you set your foot into Bohemia, they swarmed round 
you by thousands. The superior condition of the Silesians is, indeed, 
very clearly, and even strougly marked in this particular, as the beg- 
gars are ceitainly more numerous on the Bohemian side. But even on 
tae other, we were not fortunate enough to pass a single day without 
meeting more than oue beggar ; and the train of women and children 
who followed vs to the Zacken-fa!l, gasping for a dreyer, was as. 
wumerous as that which pursued us among the ruins of Adersbach.’ 
¥. 178. 


* Beyond Landeck we had been assured before we left Berlin that 
we should find very little for instruction, and nothing for pleasure, 
We had therefore fixed that for the bound of our outward excursion > 
and having on Saturday evening and yesterday morning satisfied our 
curiosity with a view of what was remarkable in the place, between 
eleven o’clock and noon set out upon our return. But we doubled at 
Jeast the distance of the way, and more than trebled it in the badness. 
of the roads, by going to see the waterfall at Wolfelsgriinde, If you 
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‘have ever stood at the edge of a precipice two hundred feet steep, with 
your arm round a tree, about as big as itself, shooting out from the 
side of the abrupt ; to hang over and look down ‘a sheet of water 
that pours in a beautiful arch from a rock eighty feet downwards, and 
dashes in snowy foam upon another rock ; or if yow have ever stood at 
the bottom, in the narrow cleft between two high mountains which 
look as if they had been split asunder at one stroke of an Almighty 
hand; and there, in the thrilling coolness of a spot which never be~ 
held the radiance of the sun,. with the silvery spray sprinkling your 
face like dew, looked up to the massive fragments of rock over which 
hang the steep declivities of mountains clad with dark, lofty, majestic 
trees, rising in rows behind each other, like an amphitheatre ; if yon 
have seen and felt all that a scene like this inspires, but which would 
disdain to be conveyed by descriptive powers infinitely superior to 
mine, then, my dear brother, I am not afraid of your inquiring whe- 
ther I have not had enough of waterfalls, That of Wélfelsgriinde is 
about the same height as the Kochel-fall, but has a much greater ef- 
fect than either of the three we had seen beforé, being much better sup- 
plied with water.’ Pp. 195. 

We have enlarged further on this work than we designed. It 
was, as we have said, in many parts new, and generaily inte- 
‘resting. It reached us in no imposing form, decorated with no 
meretricious ornaments, raised by no pompous panegyric exciting 
and disappointing expectation. It was therefore necessary to give 
it that countenance whieh it did not claim from its own modest 
mode of introduction— that importance which it cid not arrogate. 

We ought, in turn, as candid critics, to point out its faults. 
It probably has more; yet we have detected but few. Its claims 
alfo are few ; but these it has supported : its pretensions are not 
lofty ; but in these it has not failed. A political and statistical 
vicw of Silesia, from the German travellers, with a fhort ac- 
count of the most celebrated Silesian authors, concludes the 
volume. 


Art. .—Geil’s Topography of Troy. 
(Continued from Vol. III. page 90.) 


WE left this interesting work at the period where the au- 
thor speaks of the foundations, the ruins of Troy. We paused 
with the sacred awe of the classical scholar, who has been 
taught that ‘ even the ruins haye perished.’ ‘This circum- 
stance has induced us again to examine the whole of the evi- 
dence for the local situation of this famous scene of the most 
stupendous, the most interesting, military exploits of antiquity ; 
and we again can positively assert, that, if Homer had local 
habitations, as well as names, in his mind’s eye, the scenery 
delineated by our author applies to the description in every 
part. On the Acropolis, the ruins obviously remain: from this 
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to the warm springs, the situation of Troy is incontrovertible, 
‘The other diameter is not equally distinct ; but this is immae 
terial: two great points are here unquestionable—Pergamus 
and the Scean Gate. To this we may add, that, if due at- 
tention be paid to the changes of the coast, there is a sufli- 
cient harbour for the Grecian fleet; a sufficient space for 
the Grecian camp. On these points, however, we must soon be 
more minute. 

Let us in a word recapitulate, that, for a real or imaginary 
offence, all the Grecian chieftains united in a predatory expe- 
dition against what was, at that period, the depot of commercial 
riches, at the entrance of the Euxine, the sea through which the 
trade of the North and of the East was conveyed. That with 
the same piratic spirit, these buccaneers of antiquity ravaged 
the neighbouring coasts for a series of years, till they at last 
sat down before Troy. The whole narrative supposes a harbour 
and a plain in the direct vicinity of the city. ‘The rivers form 
no impediment ; so that in the general operations of the as- 
sailants, no fords were to be crossed or disputed. When, then, 
we look at the remaining foundations, the first question that 
occurs, is, How did it happen, that, at the distance of little more 
than 700 years, no ruins were said to exist; although at this time, 
when 2987 years have elapsed, such ruins are actually found ? 

The solution of this question is by no means intricate. From 
what cause such a fact may have arisen, is not clear; but it is a 
fact, nevertheless, that the situation of ancient ‘Troy was nearly 
or altogether unknown. The country was not surveyed with 
Homer in the hands of the topographers ; for the warm springs 
would have led them to the Scean Gate, and this last to the 
Acropolis. The probable cause was, that they sought Troy 
too near the shores from which the Hellespont had receded. 
This latter fact indeed Strabo knew; but Demctrius, from whom 
he received his principal information, does not appear to have 
been acquainted with it. 

Another circumstance which brings us more nearly to our 
author’s opinion, relates to the number of Grecian combatants, 
which we think have been greatly overrated. Mr. Gell, on this 
subject, offers the following observations. 


‘ That point of the hill touching the Simois on the south west, is 
much elevated, and may be seen in the thirty-eighth plate. To the 
east of the village a road passes along a valley, which divides the hill 
of Bounarbashi from an eminence extending to the Simois. There is 
not, I think, reason to believe that this eminence formed part of the 
city, for there appears without it a sufficient space for the dwellings of 
that number of inhabitants which Troy may be supposed to have con- 
tained; Agamemnon in the second book of the Iliad asserts, that the 
Trojans were so few in number, that if the Greeks could have made 
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slaves of them, there would not have been found a sufficient quantity 
ef captives to have allowed one to wait at table where ten Greeks 
might dine. Now the number of the Greeks at the commencement 
of the expedition was about 150,000, which may be found by adding 
together the forces of the different leaders enumerated in the catalogue 
of the ships. At the time, however, when Agamemnon spoke, the 
Greek forces must have been considerably diminished by a series of 
battles fought at Lyrnessus, at Thebes, and other cities of the Asiatic 
continent, as well as by a long protracted war, and a pestilence which 
had recently carried off great numbers of the people. Their army is 
generally conceived to have consisted of about 120,000 men, and that 
estimate does not allow of more than 12,000 to the Trojans. Suppose 
then 12,000 men, as many women, and by the usual rough mode of 
calculation, twice that number of aged persons and children, there 
would be at last a population only of 48,000 souls in Troy, and that 
number might easily inhabit a space not greater than that of the hill 
of Bounarbashi. Many instances might be given from the comparison 
of ether ancient cities, to prove that the population was almost in- 
variably compressed into a very limited compass. Among others, 
Rome, which cannot be supposed to have contained less than a 
million of souls, was never, within the walls, more than twelve or 
fourteen miles in circumference, and Syracuse, which had 800,000 
inhabitants, was included within a triangle, the sides of which were 
not at most four miles in length, Supposing, however, that ev 

side of the triangle were four miles long, the area included would be 
only eight times greater than that of Troy, though the number of 
inhabitants was in the proportion of ‘sixteen to one, That the popu- 
lation of ancient cities in fact occupied a much smaller extent of 
ground than is usual in those of modern times, may be seen by com- 
paring the ancient with the present state of Athens; for though the 
buildings yet cover a tenth part of the space within the original walls, 
it does not contain 10.000 souls: whereas the same extent of soil 
must have aflorded room, in the flourishing times of the republic, for 
at least 30,000 ; for the lowest calculation gives 300,000 inhabitants 
to that city. Another argument if favour of this idea, may be 
deduced from the description of the royal palace itself; where we 
find the younger princes of the house lodged under the same roof with 
the king, though almost all were grown up, and many were married. 
Should it be objected, that a state, the capital of which could not 
muster 50,000 inhabitants, was incapable of maintaining a protracted 
war against such numerous and powerful enemies as the confederate 
Greeks, the answer is obvious. The Trojans were certainly unable to 
keep the field for any length of time ; and nothing but an impregnable 
fortress, defended by a numerous garrison, preserved them during so 
severe acontest. In fact, a city containing 50,000 inhabitants, must 
have been in those days worthy of the epithets bestowed on it by the 
poet. Compare it with the well-built Athens: that city must have 
been in the time of the Trojan war, much inferior to Ilion in extent, 
consisting of nething more than the Cecropia, and a very small en- 
closure surrounding the base of the hill. Troy, with its spacious 
streets, must have been truly magnificent when compared to such a 
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town, and it is only by comparison that epithets expressive of beanty 
and magnificence can be understoed. It is even said, that the whole 
naval force of Athens could ride in the little harbour of Phalerum 
and surely Troy might with justice be stiled powerful in opposition to 
any of the states of Grecce at that period. It is fair to take Athens 
as an example, for that city had, at an earlier era, enjoyed a very 
distinguished rank and celebrity under the auspices of Theseus. The 
extent and grandeur of Ilien is merely comparative, and ought not to 
be measured by our present ideas of magnificence, but by the insigni- 
ficance of contemporary cities. ‘Though Priam could not bring into 
the field a greater force than 12,000 Trojans, yet the allies and 
relations of his family supplied him with a powerful force drawn 
from the neighbouring shores of Asia and Europe. These were 
sufficient to enable him to defend a well fortified town against an 
enemy, who, though superior in the field, possessed nothing similar to 
those machines which were invented in later times for the destruction 
of artificial bulwarks. The allies, added to the Trojan force, amounted 
not to half the number of the Greeks, for when the whole army was 
encamped on the Throsmos, and none but the aged were left to defend 
the city, a thousand fires were lighted in the plain, and around each 
fifty men were stationed. Yet though inferior in number they might 
easily defend the town against an enemy for whom they were not @ 
match in the field, or might protract the siege to any length of time, 
for the city was well stored with provisions, and we have no hint that 
it was closely invested.” Pp. 108. 


Our author, in his reasoning, passes over one important step. 
It has escaped us, if, in any part of either poem, the aggregate 
number of the warriors be mentioned, or the average number 
of those carried in a ship. The naval force amounted, in round 
figures, to 1000 sail; and we do not recollect that the com- 
batants were ever estimated at more than 100,000. We know 
not for what reason Mr. Gell augments the number to 150,000. 
We find the crew of a ship estimated in three places. Homer 
tells us, that the Boeotian ships carried 120 men, and those of 
Philoctetes 50. Ifthe average number 85 be taken, the army 
could consist only of 85,000 men. ‘The ships, however, enu- 
merated in the catalogue, amount to 1186, and in this number, 
at the average rate of 85 to a ship, we find an army little short 
of 100,000. In order to give the estimate its full force, we 
shall presume that the soldiers acted as sailors also, as indeed it 
is almost certain they did. 

On a calculation of this kind, probably, the force of the army 
has been computed; but is it reasonable to believe that this 
is correct ? Many circumstances destroy the probability of its 
accuracy. We have, for instance, no reason to suppose 
that the largest and the smallest ships are. mentioned: the 
observation is incidental. When Homer describes the action 
mear the fleet, he expressly tells us, that Hector seised the 
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prow of the ship of Protesilaus (Iliad, O. v. 716); in such a 
vessel 50 men, with a store of pfovisions, however slight, 
could scarcely be conveyed. Again, the Arcadians were 
brought in 60 ships given them by Agamemnon; but in 
this case the average number would raise the Arcadian army 
to more than 5000 men; and the smallest number to 3000; 
each incredible, when we reflect on the small extent of Arcadia, 
its numerous inaccessible mountains, and the necessary pro- 
portion of old men, women, and children, left at home. The 
third instance in which the number is mentioned, is at the time 
when Ulysses left Troy. The crew then consisted only of 30 
men in each vessel ; and though the numerous battles must have 
in part thinned it, we may, on the other hand, reasonably suppose 
that the ten years’ voyage and exposure to the air and weather 
had also rendered many of the ships unserviceable; so that 
perhaps the average number in each ship did not, on the whole, 
exceed 40. Mr. Bryant objects, with some share of reason, 
that the Grecian army, which opposed Xerxes, was far less 
numerous than the supposed force against Troy. Yet if we 
reflect, we shall find that the Persian monarch was chiefly op- 

sed by a small part of the inhabitants of Peloponnesus; the 
Trojans by the Grecians of all the islands, and some portion of 
the inhabitants of the Northern Continent ; of which last many 
were allies of Xerxes in his memorable expedition. _ 

Mr. Gell, in his estimation of the Trojan forces, has scarcely 
any foundation to rest on. They had the continent of Asia 
behind them ; and as we know that they had some allies, we 
cannot be certain of the extent of this power. The Lycians, 
the Mysians, and the Carians, are particularly mentioned. 
Agamemnon’s Thrasonical speech may allude to the Trojans 
alone. These did not, however, act always on the defensive ; 
for, during the anger of Achilles, they penetrated to the ships, 
and had nearly succeeded in burning them. We are not in- 
formed that these active exertions were occasioned by the 
diminution of the Grecian army in consequence of the se- 
cession of the Myrmidons, but that they merely arose from the 
absence of Achilles himself. Strange that a single man should 
so far enfeeble, by his resentment, the force of 100,000 men, 
while the two Ajaxes, Diomed, Ulysses, and Agamemnon; re- 
mained! This may, however, be epic fiction to raise the cha- 
racter of the hero. We suspect the ramparts to have been a 
similar compliment to the hero: while Achilles remained, the 
ships required no defence. 

On this subject we may just stop to remark, that the ships, 
as we have said, drawn on the shore like a ladder, formed pro- 
bably a convex front. For obvious reasons, the smallest would 
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be most distant from the sea; and we find that Hector, on 
arriving at the ships, could seise that of Protesilaus, which was 
probably one of the smallest. In this arrangement, the flanks 
consisted of single vessels only ; but they were — by the 


greatest heroes, Ajax and Achilles. Thus we find the former 
stationed at the promontory which still remains on one side ; 
and the latter, when he retired from the army, descending to 
the sea, and walking discontentedly on the shore. The extent 
of the encampment could not have been considerable, as the 
voice of Agamemnon could be heard from the centre through 
each flank. Yet this, too, may have been poetic exaggeration. 

We must not, however, leave Mr. Gell’s topographical de- 
scription without transcribing the following observations, which 


are truly important. 


€ The river Scamander, united with the Simois, flowed, even in the 
time of Strabo, into the port of the Achzans, as it was then called, 
at the place indicated by a dotted line from Koum Kevi. The re- 
mains of the ancient channel may yet be fonnd at that village, and 
may be traced towards the junction of the rivers at the tomb of Ilus. 
Scamandria was at the spot where the Scamander fell into the sea, as 
Pliny informs us. Now Scamander was only twelve stadia from New 
Hium, according to the same author, and the more any place lay to 
the westward of the vestiges called Scamandria in the map, the more 
would the distance from New Ilium be increased beyond that measure- 
ment, while on the east a rocky hill must have set bounds to the 
wandering of Scamander on that side. Perhaps the differences of 
opinion on the subject of the ancient mouth of the river have been 
owing to the importance of the town of Sigeum, when compared to 
the insignificance of the miserable village of Scamandria; an im- 
portance which has induced some authors to say, that the outlet was 
near Sigeum, being a place so much better known to the world. It 
was however near Sigeum, not being more than two miles and a half 
distant. If then it be clear, that the Scamander fell into the Karanlic 
Limani, in the time of Strabo, at the ruins of Scamandria, and in the 
time of Agamemnon at the point where the dotted line crosses the 
stream Thymbrius, it will be allowed that the Greek encampment 
must have occupied a curved shore on the southern bank of that brook, 
flanked on the south east by the river or dotted line, and on the north 
west by the station of Achilles, which was near the spot now marked 
by the common tumulus of the Greeks. It has been previously 
stated, that before the new canal near Erkissi Kevi deprived the Sca- 
mander of its waters, that river must have imparted its own direction 
to the Simois, for its stream was not only more copious but perennial, 
and this circumstance would bring it, in conformity with the testimonies 
of Strabo and Pliny, to its junction with the sea, at the distance of 
only six stadia from New llium, not far from the modern village of 
Koum Kevi. On the other hand, the canal having reduced the Sca- 
mander, before its junction with the Simois, to a mere brook, the 
latter has continued its progress without interruption to Koum Kale. 
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© The next object worthy of notice is a mount of considerable 
magnitude, on the south of the village of Koum Kevi. There is every 
reason to suppose it artificial, for it is perfectly insulated, and statids 
on adead flat near the dry channel. The heap is not lofty, and appears 
to have been levelled, for the purpose of placing on its summit some 
kind of edifice, of which two or three marble columns are the remains. 
The building was, probably, a small lonic temple; but perhaps the 
columns may have been brought as grave-stones from: the ruins of 
Alexandria, Troas; or New Ilium. The mount seems too extensive 
to have been designed for a tumulus, and, if it be coeval with the war 
of Troy, must have been either the Agora of the Greeks, which is 
mentioned by Homer,as the place where the marts and places of 
worship were erected, or the Thrdsmos, which was so inconveniently 
situated for the invaders, while the Trojans were encamped upon it. 
The Batieia, or tomb of Myrinne, it could not be; for when the 
enemy was advancing on a plain, from a camp only seven miles 
.distant from the city, it would have been absurd and impossible for 
Hector to have marched more than six miles to meet them, before he 
marshalled his army.. The Agora was in the open space between‘the 
ships and the wall of the Greek camp, so that the intrenchments 
might possibly have extended southward as far as Koum Kevi. No 
objection however can be made to placing the Thrdsmos here, for that 
was confessedly near the camp. The arguments in favour of the 
mount near the modern bridge of Scamander have been already 
detailed ; the reader may be guided by his own judgment in forming 
his opinion. It should be remembered that the Thrésmos was posi- 
tively by the Xanthus, which the mount at Koum Kevi must have 
been, when that river emptied itself at Scamandria.” Pp. 115. 


The author next considers some circumstances relating’ to 
the ancient history of the Trojans, and the country from which 
they originally migrated ; and here, as if determined com- 
plaisantly to repay the credit which Mr. Bryant has perhaps lost 
by his investigations on the Troad, he assents to his two 
reveries (or what at least we think may be so styled) in his 


Analysis of Ancient History. 


* The account of the territory of Troy being thus completed, it will 
perhaps be necessary to make a few observations on the inhabitants at 
the time of the invasion of the Greeks. The learned Mr. Bryant in- 
forms us in the third volume of his. Mythology, p. 459, that the 
Trojans came originally from Egypt ; for they were of one family 
with the Titanians and the Meropians. Ilus is distinguished as a 
Merop Atlantian, and he was of the race of the Trojan kings, conse- 
quently they were all Merop Atlantians. Herodotus also observes, 
that the Atlantians of Phrygia were skilled in the sciences, and Dio- 
dorus says, that they were allied to the gods and heroes, a circum- 
stance which may account for the difference of language which existed 
between the gods and men, of which Homer takes notice. Dardanus 
is said by Homer to have been the son of Jupiter; he is called Arcas 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and is said by him to have come from 
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Arcadia, after a deluge, with Corybas his nephew, to Samothrace; 
whence he passed over into Phrygia. Mr. Bryant observes that they 
introduced rites in memory of the ark in Phrygia, ahd from the 
names of cities in that country, such as Theba and Larissa, which 
signify the Ark : the fact is extremely probable. Dardanus is said to 
have built a city bearing his name, on the Hellespont; and by 
Stephanus Byzantinus to have married Batieia, Asia, or Arisbe, the 
daughter of Teucer, who was the son of Scamander and Ida, and from 
whom a Phrygian dynasty received its name. The city Arisbe was 
probably named from her, and from her ancestors the mountain Ida 
and the river Scamander seem to have been called. 

‘ That river had, however, either received the name of Xanthus in 
earlier times, for Scamander was the name used by mortals in the age 
of Priam, or Xanthus was applied to it by the colony introduced by 
Dardanus, who was the reputed son of Jupiter, or rather who intro- 
duced the worship of that deity. Erichthonus, the issue of that 


* marriage, became the possessor, not only of Dardanus, but of the 


plain, afterwards called the plain of Troy, for he is said to have kept 
3000 mares grazing in the marsh. It appears that these might be the 

riestesses of the goddess Hippa, who were figuratively so called, as 
Mr. Bryant informs us. Of Batieia, Asia, or Arisbe, the daughter of 
Teucer, it may be observed, that she was of a family, or was herself 
the leader of a people, who originally came from Africa. The gods, 
says Homer, called her Myrinne, and Diodorus thought she was 
contemporary with Isis and Osiris. She was allied to Orus, and 

assed through Egypt, Syria, and Cilicia, in her way to Phrygia, 
Pnilding the cities of Cuma, Pitane, and Priene, on her route, and 
taking possession of Lesbos and Samothrace, in the latter of which she 
for some time took up her residence. The two colonies led by Dar- 
danus and Myrinne are thus brought from Egypt to Samothrace, and it 
is not improbable that they might in fact have formed one and the 
same people. Myrinne however was the leader of a powerful army, 
and seems te have been more warlike or more unfortunate than her 
‘husband ; for, not content with the continent of Phrygia, she attacked 
Thrace at the instigation of the augur Mopsus, and was slain. Her 
tomb has often been mentioned, and is particularized by Homier as a 
mount of earth, which some have supposed to have been covered with 
brambles, from the resemblance it bears to the Greek word, Bacos, a 
bramble, yet if so it would not have been selected for marshalling an 
army.’ Pp. 119, 





‘Mr. Bryant says, that almost all salt or warm springs were dedi- 
cated to the sun in early ages, when that luminary was considered as 
the gteatest of the deities. The Troad abounded with such fountains, 
Zeleia was the capital of a Phrygian province, and this name is 
particularized as connected with salt-springs. The name A®neas 
seems to be derived from a fountain sacred to the solar divinity, and 
Mr. Bryant mentions a spring in Thrace of that name, dedicated to 
the god. The same may be said of GEnone, the wife of Paris, whose 
fame was a compound of Ain, a fountain, and On, the sun. Xanthus 


may be derived from the words Zan and Thoth, both of which are 
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given by Mr. Bryant as titles of the sun; and Scamander, the other 
name of that stream, seems to have been of similar signification, being 
a compound of Cham, the sun or heat, and An, a fountain. The 
warmth of the spring also justifies such an appellation. Many other 
instances might be added, to shew the intimate connection between the 
names of places and the deities to which they were consecrated. The 
whole history of Troy seems exceedingly reconcileable to the system of 
Mr. Bryant, from whom, indeed, almost every circumstance here 
mentioned is borrowed. I shall conclude with an observation of that 
author, that the Egyptians sent colonies into Epirus, and the countries 
on the western coast of Greece. The great similarity of names is 
adduced as a proof. That there was some connection between Epirus 
and Phrygia after the destruction of Troy, is manifest not only from 
the authority of Virgil, but from the wonderful and truly singular 
correspondence of the plain of Buthrotum or Butrinto with that of 
Troy. seems impossible to produce a more unequivocal proof that 
the pin near B-o-unarbashi is the real plain of Troy, than that of 
finding, in a distant country, its exact counterpart, chosen by the wife 
of Hector, on account of a similitude of which she was competent to 
judge, and retaining te this day its original aspect.’ p. 123. 


In these passages Mr. Gell admits with too little reserve the 
Grecian etymologies and the Grecian origins, We have often 
advertéd to this subject, and observed that, from an ambition 
to have every thing their own, they have interpolated fables 
with heroes, with names suitable to those of the countries 
which they reached in the course of their migrations. The 
language of the Grecians and Trojans was probably the same; 
for each seems to have been derived from the Asiatic stock on 
the east and north-east of the continent. The term Barbarian 
did not, as we are expressly informed by Thucydides, exist in 
the days of Homer; and, when it was employed, it was not at 
first disrespectful in its application. The historian observes, 
that the Trojans and Grecians understood each other aAdyAois 
Lovierav, aAAYAINs ouwooves yoay. Strabo particularly observes, 
that the language of the Getz and the Lacedemonians was the 
same (P. 468), and in another place, that the Getz spoke the 
same language with the Thracians*. We see, however, the 
traces of two languages, that, as it is styled, of gods and that of 
men ; but the difference is in the appellatives alone : and when 
we observe that the language of men is derived from the Celtic, 
we are naturally led to consider the gods, according to the 
Grecian system, as heroes and conquerors. Thus, to select 





* The term Barbarian was not disrespectful, but was merely used in contradiction 
to Grecian. As when the philosopher. thanked Heaven, Ist, That he was a human 
being, and not a brute ; 2dly, a man, and net a woman ; 3dly, a Grecian, and not a 

ar barian. 
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instances from the subject before us : Troy, 7'rq/a, is, in its Cel- 
tic appellation, Tre-oim, the settlements of the Oim, and Aia is 
country ; but, in the language of the gods, it is Ilium, HA-woy, 


the temple of the sacred Oon. Astyanax, Plato tells us, is 
synonymous with Hector. It is so, for asvavag is protector of 
the city, and Ach-Twr*, in the Celtic, has the same meaning. 
Xanthus is the appellative of the gods for Scamander, and 
Commendwr, in the Cumraig, is a winding river, and by prefix- 
ing the Celtic ys, we have the term Scamander. These in- 
stances, selected from governor Pownal’s Essay, might be more 
numerous; but they are sufficient, and the whole evidence leads 
us to the system of the best antiquaries, that a migration of 
Scythians or Goths from the East pressed on the Celts, and 
gradually expelled them. These were the gods, while the Celts 
were the men. ‘The remarks of our author have led us chiefly 
to the etymological proofs: there are others of still more im- 
portance, were it necessary or expedient to pursue the subject. 

Mr. Gell’s observations from Mr. Bryant suggest only one 


other topic, viz. the source of the population of Greece and of - 


the Troad. ‘That the Trojans were a Grecian colony has been 
asserted by authors of credit, and it is expressly said, that Dar- 
danus led a colony of Cretans across the Hellespont: that the 
latter spoke the same language is evident, from the consent of 
those who lived nearest the era of the war. The source of the 
population of Greece is a question that might require a volume. 
Every historian has drawn them from Egypt; but it is an 
anomaly in colonization to find neither the customs, the 
language, nor the religion of the parent stock in the descendants. 
It has never yet happened: it.is most improbable that it ever 
should happen. The error has arisen from not attending to the 
synchronism of the expulsion of the shepherd race from Egypt 
with the first Gothic colonization of Greece. The shepherds, 


that for a long time held the Egyptians in awe, and partly in . 


subjection, were at last expelled: they were Asiatics, and, in 
religion, language, and manners, opposite to the Egyptians. 
The Greeks had an Asiatic language, Asiatic deities, and an 
Asiatic ritual. Can there be a doubt, then, of their origin? We 
cannot pursue the subject, nor enter into the proofs within a 
moderate compass; but may only instance, as Asiatic, the 
mysteries of Eleusis and the worship of the Ayuyrep, the 
magna mater, Ceres. There is not the slightest proof, that 
either was Egyptian in its early period, or in any period 
strikingly so. After the arrival indeed of Orpheus from Egypt, 
if he ever existed, some innovations took place in the Eleusinian 





* In the Welsh w has the force of oo, 
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mysteries; a change attributed to this equivocal and doubtful 
personage. 

But we dare not enlarge farther ; our limits are already tres- 
passed upon, and we must take our leave of Mr. Gell, which we 
do with gratitude and respect, since he has, in a high degree, 
entertained and instructed us. 
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Art. 1V.—Chirurgical Institutes drawn from Practice, on the 
Knowledge and Treatment of Gun-shot Wounds. By H. St. 
Fohn Neale, Esq. 8v0. 6s. Boards. Egerton. 1804. 


AT a moment when a whole nation rises in arms, indignant 
at the taunts and menaces of a ruffian, every thing that can 
rouse the spirit of the warrior, or lessen the dangers and incon- 
veniences to which he must be necessarily exposed, will be re- 
ceived with particular attention and complacency. Mr. St. 
John Neale is not a crude theorist. He has gained knowledge 
on the tented field; and the dictates of matured experience 
will be always truly valuable. Though we would not enlist 
under the banners of theory alone, it is with regret that we 
find the experience of the practitioner by no means supported 
even by a due knowledge of physiology and pathology in their 
present improved state; that the language, after making all 
due allowance for numerous errors of the press, is confused, 
inelegant, and often incorrect. To dilate on imperfections is 
unpleasing, and consequently the faults of the language we 
shall not stop to enumerate.. The following very radical error 
on physiology we shall select as an instance of confused rea- 
soning and mistaken facts. Every tyro knows, that the cellular 
substance is a simple solid, without the slightest nervous power 
or irritability. Our author is speaking of the nervous agitation 
from the first stroke of a musket-ball : the description is ani- 
mated and excellent ; the theory, only, erroneous. 

* This agitation is technically named commotion ; it happens always 
in the wounded member, and all those gentlemen of the profession 
who have seen active service in armies, must have learned from daily 
experience, that it is communicated to the whole machine, Hence, 
the whole nervous system is galled and irritated, and often thrown into 
strictures or tonic convulsions, not unfrequently the source of other 
consequences, Some of the wounded feel a general numbness, and 
weight ; others are seized with frequent syncopes : one falls into con- 
vulsive motions, such as hiccup, vomiting, irregular shiverings, or a 
tonic stiffness in the whole body; while another becomes yellow, 
green, or of a plumbane colour, &c, It is well known, that all parts 
of our bodies are cennected by means of a reticular substance. 

‘ This is a kind of net-work, that serves as a canvas, if I may be 
allowed the expression, in which all our vessels are interwoven. Not- 
withstanding which, in a natural state, all these fine vessels are ftea 
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enough, provided the circulation of their fluids be undisturbed. But 
when strictures come on, that is, when the mashes of this net-work 
are drawn together by a spasmodic convulsion, the vessels that creep 
among them are constringed, as if surrounded with a ligature. Be- 
sides, the nerves are no more exempted here than the blood vessels ; 
hence the stream of animal spirits becomes partly intercepted, or 
entirely suspended. The numbness and weight sometimes felt 
through the whole body is almost a necessary consequence of this 
doctrine, if the stream of animal spirits is allowed to be the cause of 
sensibility and motion ; hence such accidents will be proportionable to 
the degree of commotion. As the nervous system is under a greater 
degree of irritation when the wounded part is tendinous than when 
fleshy, so the numbness and weight will likewise be more considerable. 
The universal coldness, which the wounded sometimes complain of, 
even in a warm season, without any external cause, proceeds in the 
same manner from the interception of the fluids in their circulation, 
which cease now to move on with freedom ; for natural warmth 
depends partly on the progressive motion of our fluids.’ 


Our author describes all the variety of gun-shot wounds, and 
his instructions for their treatment are, in general, judicious. 
He differs from some modern reformers, by advising, in almost 
every instance, a dilatation of the wound; and in the free use of 
the Peruvian bark. He does not recommend the opiates so freely 
as many contemporaries, and, in some instances, we suspected 
that the doses might have been enlarged with advantage. Yet 
our author is not, on the whole, timid in this respect : he ap- 


_pears to meet the exigencies with becoming energy. In violent 


wounds, were a warm bath a remedy of easy exhibition, we 
think it would be highly useful in soothing irritation. 

The mystery of managing gun-shot wounds is, by no means, 
deep. As Mr. Neale is not always clear and discriminate in 
his explanation, we shall add a short view of the subject. 

Our author properly observes that in the gunpowder, or the 
lead, there is nothing poisonous. In every instance we meet 
with concussion and nervous agitation, which greatly increase 
the symptoms of irritation, especially those that arise from the 
wound of a tendon or a nerve: in flesh wounds, there is a 
bruise, with the frequent introduction of extraneous substances ; 
in broken bones the splinters increase not only the danger, but 
the probability of injuring the larger vessels. "When a ball is 
buried among the muscles, or in the cavities, it generally hap- 
pens that the orifice is smaller than the ball. The parts around 
are so much bruised, that their organization is destroyed, and 
they become portions of a dead substance that must be removed. 
Inflammation and suppuration therefore, after a time, supervene 
to separate this adhering substance, no longer a living part; 
and, in this step of the progress, our author feels a difficulty. 
When a part is thus dead, nature excites an inflammation, or 
the part itself, becoming putrid, may bea cause of irritation to 
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the neighbouring living portion. The increased impetus of the 
fluids must, in the earliest period of the inflammation, break 
through the smaller vessels, and their fluids form the source of 
the purulent matter. Pus certainly, as Mr. Neale contends, is 
not found in the blood, nor poured out from the larger arteries; 
and, in his process at Jeast, it is not a secreted fluid. It there- 
fore proceeds from the extremities of the smaller arteries, and 
pus cag aprsarser dissolves dead animal matter, so as to oc-~ 
casion the separation of the part thus bruised. One great in- 
convenience arises, in this process, from the inflammation being 
too violent, so as to occasion hemorrhage and excessive sup- 
puration. Enlarging the wound is therefore necessary, not only 
to facilitate the extraction of the ball, but, by a topical bleeding, 
to lessen undue aching. General bleeding, laxatives, and the 
cooling regimen, are, for the same reasons, highly proper. 
We shall select a specimen or two of our author’s practical 
directions. 


‘ The wounding body may strike in a perpendicular direction. If 
it has bulk and velocity enough to take away part of a limb, the 
wound is never uniform, the bone is never broke smooth, and besides 
the splinters which may reach much higher than the bone, the bone 
may be split up a certain length. And farther, the shock may be 
communicated to the articulation above, and it certainly is so com- 
municated if the wound be near that articulation. Thus its capsula 
and ligaments are injured. As a proof of this, let it suffice to say, 
that we have sometimes seen that joint dislocated by the same blow 
which took away the lower part of the member. When there is no 
luxation, the capsula and ligaments have resisted, and which they 
could not do without suffering a violent extension, The amputation 
should by all means be made above the joint; if it is performed 
below, we cannot expect a laudable suppuration, where the whole 
nervous system is in a state of convulsion, and where the ecchymosis, 
&c, reaches to the joint, and because the stump must soon swell, for 
the preceding reasons. 

‘If patients have sometimes been observed to die some days after 
the operation, it is because it was performed immediately above the 
wound, and below the upper articulation ; and because the joint hag 
afterwards swelled, and been seized with inflammation, and the fever 
has come on in consequence, by which the suppuration has been stopt, 
the source of many other mischiefs. I have had opportunities of 
seeing instances where amputation was performed above the wound 
and below the joint, and as soon as it began to swell, those who have 
had boldness enough to make a second amputation, which was the 
sole refuge now, above the superior joint, have commonly seen patients 
recover, who, without this assistance, to all appearance must have 


perished.’ 


‘ Every contusion of the skull requires the trepan, because it must 
be attended, sooner or later, with a disorder of the dura mater. I 
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have, in a great many instances, observed this membrane suppurate, ' 
after a blow which was no more than bruising, where I had found the 
pericranium suppurated, and the bone sensibly discoloured. , J have 
seen the same happen after a blow from a sword, which had only 
scooped out a small piece of the diploe, the inner table of the skull 
remaining entire, without any fracture. 

¢ In this doctrine I perfectly agree with all the great practitioners 
(viz.) the late professor Cleghorn, of the university of Dublin, pro- 
fessor Monro, of Edinburgh, Mons. Petit, &c. and affirm, that when- 
ever a bullet grazes upon the head, so as to lay the skull bare, there 
ought to be no hesitation in applying the trepan; because after such 
strokes, we almost always have seen the dura mater suppurate at the 
injured part. A remarkable instance of what the author now lays 
down happened to the gallant general Harris (whose brilliant achiev- 
ments in India, and the signal services he has rendered to the British 
empire, will be long remembered by his country), who, when a captain 
of the 5th regiment of foot in America, being warmly engaged with 
the enemy, was struck by a musquet ball on the left parietal bone ; 
which grazed the bone, and made a wound and contusion, so as to lay 
the pericranium bare, which felt a little rough when touched with the 
finger. Although he was considerably stunned by the blow, he 
bravely continued to lead on his company to the charge for some time 
after, till the enemy were defeated. 

* Soon after this he fainted, and was carried off the field of action 
to the first place of accommodation, He was in a little time after 
plentifully bled, a soft dressing was applied to the wound, and a few 
drops of laudanum, and antimonial wine were taken by him in the 
evening. 

‘ Fis rest, that night, was much better than could have been ex- 
pected ; next day, after his bowels were opened, he was much re- 
covered, but felt a shooting pain in the wound. On the second day 
the dressing was removed ; a slight suppuration had commenced, and 
the part had no unfavourable appearance. As the general was in high 
health and vigor before the accident, he was again copiously bled, and 
attention paid to the bowels ; his draught repeated at night, and the 
cooling regimen pursued. Things went on apparently well until the 
ninth day, when he became feverish, had a restless night, accompanied 
with other concomitant symptoms, which attend injuries of the dura 
mater, The trepan was now applied as soon as possible; when the 
dura mater was found detached and separated from the inner table of 
the skull, with a considerable degree of suppuration. In a few days 
after this, his fever, and all his other unfavourable symptoms, abated ; 
and this distinguished officer was soon after restored to his pristine 
health, to the great joy of the whole British army, being universally 
beloved and esteemed by all who had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance,’ 


On the whole, as a practical work, this seems to be highly 
valuable : our commendation can go no farther, and we regret 


_ knowledge and virtue do not always assume pleasing 
orms. 9 





Art. V.—History of Pleshy, in the County of Essex, the 
Seat of the High Constable of England. By Richard Gough, 
Esq. 4to. il. 11s. 6d. Boards. Nichols and Son. 


WORKS in topography, when written with judgement, are 
justly deemed a valuable class of literary productions: they 
allow a latitude of investigation which regular history frequently 
excludes ; they afford intelligence respecting particular objects 
of pursuit, for which it is in vain to search in other com- 
positions; and their effect is more widely diffused than the 
world is, at all times, willing to allow. What is local is often 
national. ‘Though, when we bring forward this remark, we 
do not mean that more should be expected from a local history 
than is strictly consistent with propriety. We do not wish 
those objects which should form the foreground of the picture 
to be seen but in perspective. | 


* It is impossible (says Mr. Gough) to view the site of Preswy, or 
to trace its history, without entering into that of its lords; and the 
history of Thomas of Woodstock is a history of the first twenty years 
of the unfortunate reign of his nephew, and a key to the misfortunes 
which overwhelmed him in the two last.’ 


The History of aaa indeed, if confined strictly to its 


venerable site, although the residence of our high constables of 
England for four centuries from the conquest, will afford but 
little scope either for history or fancy. It was one of the first 
spots, we believe, whence Mr. Gough set out on his topogra- 
phical pursuits, and he has evidently traced its history with 
particular enthusiasm ; but we cannot perceive, upon a close 
inspection, that it has furnished any ‘ new lights for the illustra- 
tion of our national antiquities.’ In the surprize of our author, 
that, considering how much the Romans were in Essex, their 
stations should be so uncertain, we readily participate ; but that 
Pleshy, ‘ by whatever name originally designed, was no incon- 
siderable one,’ we are not so willing to concede. ‘The dis- 
covery of a few tesselee of pavements or an urn, in the neigh- 
bourhood, though supported by a brick or two of Roman 
fabrication in the church-tower, is not sufficient evidence to 
warrant the assertion: particularly when the very character of 
the castrametation which surrounds the castle is inconsistent 
with the fact. In short, the local history of Pleshy occupies 
but a scanty portion of the work. 

The monks of Ely appear to have been robbed of the manor 
at an early period: the high constable of England usurped it: 
and though his property fell a sacrifice to the conqueror’s dis- 
pleasure, the abbey was never reinstated in its rights. ; Under 
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Stephen, it became the possession of Geoffrey de Mandeville 
who built the castle, and whose son, William, obtained leave o 
Henry the Second to increase its military strength. William 
here 


‘Solemnized his marriage with Hawisia, daughter and heir of 
William le Gros, earl of Albemarle, 1180. By her he had the earldom 
of Albemarle. From this time we must probably date the Norman 
fortification of this place. 4 simple vallum and ditch had rendered 
THIS STATION tenable against the savage natives in the Roman times, 
when it probably made a part of a chain of stations through the heart of 
this county from the sea. But the No. ..an vassalage and the Norman 
magnificence required a lofty keep and additional works, Mandeville 
was in high favour at court, and one of the richest barons of his day. 
He had increased his paternal wealth by marriage, and his residence 
here was to be improved with buildings, whese strength as well as 
beauty might be answerable to his rank and circumstances. His 
youth had been spent in the court of Philip earl of Flanders, who 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood, and after he returned 
home to take possession of his title and inheritance, he divided his 
time between his estates here and in Normandy. He was sent on 
several embassies by Henry II. and Richard I. and is represented by 
the author of the Chronicle of Walden-abbey, founded by his ancestors, 
as a person of lively parts, consummate prudence, great personal 
bravery, and like his brother in person, stature, and address, He de- 
parted this life on his estate in Normandy, 1198.’ 


At this period the estate of Pleshy passed by an heiress to 
the family of Fitz-Piers ; in the middle of the thirteenth century 
we find it in the Bohuns; and, in 1372, it became the property 
by marriage of Thomas of Woodstock, the sixth son of king 
Edward the Third. 


‘ With him Pleshy begins to be a scene of fancy, and to bear a 
distinguished part in the history of Richard IJ. ; and from his fall we 
date the ruin of this place.’ 


It is in the tenth page that the history of Thomas of Wood- 
stock commences: Pleshy is forsaken ; and the reign of Richard 
the Second, interspersed with a variety of pictures of our 
ancient manners, detailed from the most authentic evidence. 
This last subject occupies above a hundred and forty pages ; 
and though the reader is not a loser by this extraordinary 
digression, we cannot help expressing our wish that it had given 
a more appropriate title to the work. The real history of the 
place occupies but a fourth part. 

The pages, however, which are appropriated to the reign of 
Richard are both interesting and instructive. Froissart and 
Bourchier are the leading authorities; but in adding to, or 
examining, their evidence, neither time nor pains appear to have 
been spared, In the preface we are told that 
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‘ Froissart was a favourite book of Mr. Gray, who thought it strange 
that people who would give thousands for a dozen portraits (originals 
of that time) to furnish a gallery, should never cast an eye on so many 
moving pictures of the life, actions, manners, and thoughts, of their 
ancestors, done on the spot in strong though simple colours, He con- 
sidered him as the Herodotus of a barbarous age; had he but had the 
luck of writing in as good a language, he might have been immortal. 
His loco-motive disposition (for then there were no other ways of 
learning things), his simple curiosity, his religious credulity, were 
much like those of the old Grecian.’ 


In short, his history has transmitted to us the real feelings of 
the time he lived in. 

But, with such good authorities before us, we cannot ac- 
quiesce in the general character of the duke of Gloucester Mr. 
Gough has drawn ; ‘that he was a rough, haughty, Aonest man, 
of manners and sentiments so entirely different from those of 
the king and court, that it is no wonder if his advice and 
counsel, though proper, were little attended to.’ 


* Our ancient historians, he says (p. 134) concur in representing 
the duke of Gloucester as a disinterested, but inexorable, patriot. The 
virtus intonsi Catonis was by no means calculated for the court of 
Richard II]. The piping time of peace, and the “ rash fierce blaze of 
riot, and report of fashions in proud Italy,” ill suited ** his plain well- 
meaning soul.” 


We prefer, however, the character Dr. Henry has drawn; 
and, as it is short, we shall transcribe it. 


‘Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, the youngest of king 
Richard’s three uncles, was a prince of a covetous, ambitious, proud, 
and turbulent disposition, Though he had received grants of im- 
mense value from his nephew, he was constantly engaged in factious 
machinations to disturb his government. He seldom came to court, 
but to insult bis sovereign, or to council, but to thwart his measures.” 


Even from Froissart we learn expressly, that all his views were 
desperate ; all his projects destructive. He cultivated his 
popularity with the nation, only to revenge himself on those 
who eclipsed him in favour and authority. He had once 
usurped the royal power. And Richard, it appears, did not 
think danger too distant to render a desperate remedy unne- 
cessary for the security of the government. 

Yet, though we conceive the character here offered of 
Gloucester not sufficiently coincident with the particulars 
transcribed from Froissart, we do not mean to depreciate the 
labour Mr. Gough has undergone. He has entered into the 
detail of one of the most striking parts of English history ; he 
has marked both the public aa the private manners of the 
time with an agreeable variety ; and has occasionally exhibited 
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those curious and diversified annals of the human mind which 
are ever most pleasing to the philosophic reader. 

In the 156th page we return to the history of Pleshy. In 
the reign of Henry the Fifth the castle, manor, and park, then 
valued at £106. 8s. fell to the crown, and from that period 
became parcel of the duchy of Lancaster. 

Edward the Sixth granted the manor to sir John Gates ; who, 
though enriched by Henry the Eighth with the accumulated 
favours of religious spoil, was not attached to the family of his 
patron. He followed the fortunes of the lady Jane, and on 
August 22, 1553, lost his head. 

The subsequent descent of the Pleshy property is unin- 
teresting. In 1767, the lodge, which had long been decayed 
and uninhabited, was pulled down: 


‘ It was a brick building, and had, agreeable to the style of the 16th 
century, a spacious hall with other large apartments, and may be con- 
sidered as the last civil building of any consequence in this once con- 
siderable village. 

‘ The earth works may defy the injuries of time and cultivation ; 
but of the buildings that once adorned them, remains only the magni- 
ficent bridge leading across the moat to the keep. This bridge is of 
brick, of one pointed arch, strongly cramped together. with iron, 
18 feet high and 18 wide, and remarkable for the singular circum- 
stance of contracting as it approaches the foundations, On this 
bridge was, till very lately, a brick gate mantled with ivy, the tottering 
condition of which rendered it dangerous to attempt to clear the brick 
work of the ivy in order to see if any arms or inscriptions over the arch 
might be concealed under it. Foundations of brick run from the end 
of this bridge to the left round the keep, and on each side of the way 
to it are foundations of large rooms and angles of stone buildings. 
The site of the castle has been a warren, and four ragged yews occupy 
the keep, in planting which some foundations were laid open.’ 


The history of the church, and Pleshy college, which imme- 
diately follow, have little to engage the attention of the general 
reader. ‘The appendix of records is copious, but for the most 
part useless: and the large extracts from Gower’s Historia 
tripartita will perhaps never meet a single reader : this, indeed, 
is literally re-interring the dead. Of the numerous plates, the 
—_ part deserve but little commendation ; they, however, 

ave the praife of accuracy: and there is one, which al- 
most every reader will observe with particular curiosity; it is 
a view of London taken on the water near the Tower, from an 
illuminated MS. of the time of Henry the Seventh. 

On the whole, though we have pointed out several defects, 
and consigned one sentence to the silent criticism of Jtalics, we 
cannot but congratulate our readers on this additional publica- 


tion from the pen of Mr. Gough. There is an occasional 
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stiffness in his style, which certainly fatigues attention : but he 
has not totally neglected ‘ the flowery paths with which the 
wilderness of obscurity is diversified.’ 
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Art. VI.—The Life and Posthumous Writings of William 

_ Cowper, Esq. with an Introductory Letter to the Right 
Hon. Earl Cowper. By William Hayley, Esq. Vol. ILI. 
4to. 1l.1s. Boards. Johuson. 1804. 








THE characteristic peculiarities of this poet animate his 
epistolary correspondence. Rarely have we pursued through 
the privacy of secluded life a spirit more versatile or more 
amiable. For the portraiture of Cowper, we shall prefer a 
copy from his own drawing to any sketch by coarser pencils. 
Our extracts will best represent his personal singularities, 
his religious ardor, the varied excellence of his talents, and 
the fascination of his domestic manners. The editor, how- 
ever, claims preliminary attention. We examined his pre- 
ceding volumes with cautious industry*. He has again 
merited our applause ; but we remark with regret that by 
the same sensibility and taste which he has evinced in 
selecting the letters of his friend, his own ‘ DESULTORY RE- 
MARKS’ on epistolary writers are. not distinguished ; a com- 
position of which the parts are disproportionate, the ma- 
terials ill-combined, and the decorationst meretricious. The 
tendency of his random dissertation is to demonstrate by 
examples that the Znglish are not inferior to foreigners of 
modern times in epistolary writing, and ‘ to vindicate our 
national honour in this article of taste and refinement.’ 

We shall avail ourselves of these desultory remarks merely 
to elucidate the present publication. Cowper has addressed ' 
the letters now collected principally * to his young friend Mr. 
Unwin, and to his old and venerable associate Mr. Newton.’ 


¢ Many letters of this selection belong to the time in which he was 
employed on his greatest performance; and they prove the more 
welcome, as the former correspondence affords very few that relate to 
this interesting period. 

‘ The new letters may also attract attention in another point of 
view : they contain the writer's critical opinions on.several of his most - 
celebrated contemporaries.’ P. iv. 





* Critical Review, Second Series, Vol. XX XVIII. 

+ In our Review for May, 18@3, we censured the affected phrases with which 
Mr. Hayley had deformed his Life of Cowper. We must still lament that a writer 
of elegant literary accomplishments, although he discovers that * the two pedantic 
scholars Bentley and Barnes, are deficient in delicacy of taste, should in-his own 
style tolerate ‘ the FERVENT AND PROUD TENDERNESS of parental feeling!’ 
and many expressions of equally ‘ GRACEFUL affection.’ 
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- © A polite and liberal scholar of France, deeply versed in our 
Kiterature, has confessed, that he never thought the writers of this 
country equal to those of his own, in all the excellencies of epistolary 
writing, till he read the letters of Cowper.’ P. iv. 


‘The principle which Mr. Hayley has followed in ad- 
mitting or rejecting letters he has candidly avowed : 


‘ The lovers of genius and virtue must peruse. the correspondence 
of Cowper with the eyes of a friend ; and in doing so, they will feel 
gratified in being enabled to read what was evidently written for the 
eyes of friendship alone. They will not think that he talks too much 
of himself ; for what man, so worthy of being intimately known, could 
be thought to do so in talking to a friend without vanity or af- 
fectation ? 

‘In preparing the following selection for the press, I have endea- 
youred to recollect, on every doubtful occasion, the feelings of Cowper ; 
and made it a rule to reject whatever my perfect intimacy with those 
feelings could lead me to suppose the spirit of the departed poet might 
wish me to lay aside, as unfit for publication. I consider an editor as 
guilty of the basest injury to the dead who admits into the posthumous 
volumes of an author, whom he professes to love and admire, any 
composition, which his own conscience informs him, that author, if 
he could speak from the tomb, would direct him to suppress. 

* On this principle, I have declined to print some letters, which 
entered more than I think the public ought to enter, into the history 
of a trifling feminine discord, that disturbed the perfect harmony of 
the happy trio at Olney, when lady Austen and Mrs. Unwin were the 
united inspirers of the poet ; yet, as the brief and true account, which 
] gave of their separation, has been thought to cast a shade of censure 
on the temper of Mrs. Unwin, which | was far from intending, in 
justice to the memory of that exemplary and sublime female friend, I 
will here introduce a passage from a letter of Cowper to the reverend 
William Unwin, honourable to both the ladies in question, as it 
describes them in a moment of generous reconciliation :— 

‘* I inclose a letter from lady Austen, which I beg you to return to 
mein yournext. Weare reconciled: she seized the first opportunity 
to embrace your mother with tears of the tenderest affection, and I, 
of course, am satisfied. We were all a little awkward at first, but 
now are as easy as ever.” 

‘ This letter happens to have no date, but the expressions I have 
cited from it, are sufficient to prove, that Mrs. Unwin, instead of 
having shewn an envious infirmity of temper on this occasion, must 
have conducted herself with a delicate liberality of mind. 

‘ If in selecting letters of my friend for the press, I should alarm 
the volatile reader by admitting several of a devotional spirit, I will 
ingenuously confess my reason for imparting them to the public. 
There is such tender simplicity, such attractive sweetness, in these 
serious letters, that I am confident few professed works of devotion 
can equal their efficacy in awakening and confirming sincere and 
simple piety in persons of various persuasions. , Ilis letters and his 
poetry will, in this respect, alternately extend, and strengthen the 
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influenee of each other. He wrote occasionally to clerical friends of 
the established church, and to others among thedissenters. His heart 
made no difference between them, for it felt towards both the fraternal 
sensations of true christianity.’ P. xxix. 


We shali now in part unveil the personal habits and 
feelings of this estimable character : y 


¢ Sept. 21, 1779. 

* Amico mio, be pleased to buy me a glazier’s diamond-pencil, 
I have glazed the two frames, designed to receive my pine-plants. 
But I cannot mend the kitchen-windows, till by the help of that 
implement I can reduce the glass to its proper dimensions. If I were 
a plumber I should be a complete glazier, and possibly the happy time 
may come, when [I shall be seen trudging away to the neighbouring 
towns, with a shelf of glass hanging at my back. If government 
should impose another tax upon that commodity, I hardly know a 
business in which a gentleman might more successfully employ 
himself: a Chinese of ten times my fortune would avail himself of 
such an opportunity without scruple; and why should not I, who 
want money as much as any mandarin in China? Rousseau would 
have been charmed to have seen me so occupied, and would have 
exclaimed with rapture, that he had found the Emilius, who (he sup- 
posed) had subsisted only in his own idea. I would recommend it to 
you to follow my example. You will presently qualify yourself for 
the task, and may not only amuse yourself at home, but may even 
exercise your skillin mending the church-windows ; which, as it woul: 
save money to the parish, would conduce, together with your other 
ministerial accomplishments, to make you extremely popular in the 

lace. 

pi I have eight pair of tame pigeons. When I first enter the 
garden in a morning, I find them perched upon the wall waiting for 
their breakfast, For I feed them always upon the gravel-walk. If 
your wish should be accomplished, and you should find yourself 
furnifhed with the wings of a dove, I shall undoubtedly find you 
amongst them. Only be so good, if that fhould be the case, as to 
announce yours<lf by some means or other. For I imagine your crop 
will require something better than tares to fill it. 

* Your mother and I, last week, made a trip in a post-chaise to 
Gayhurst, the seat of Mr. Wright, about four miles off. He under- 
stood that I did not much affect strange faces, and sent over his 
servant on purpose to inform me, that he was going into Leicester- 
shire, and that, if I chose to see the gardens, I might gratify myself 
without danger of seeing the proprietor. | accepted the invitation, 
and was delighted with all I found there.’ pP. 5. 


A. 1780. 
* My scribbling humour has of late been entirely absorbed in the 
passion for landscape drawing.’ P. 20, 
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* So long as I am pleased with an employment, I am capable of 
unwearied application, because my feelings are all of the intense kind ; 
I never received a /ittle pleasure from any thing in my life; if I am 
delighted, it is in the extreme. The unhappy consequences of this 
temperature is, that my attachment to any occupation seldom out-lives 
the novelty of it. That nerve of my imagination that feels the touch 
of any particular amusement, twangs under the cnergy of the pressure 
with so much vehemence, that it soon becomes sensible of weariness 


and fatigue.’ Pp. 21. 


¢T am pretty much in the garden at this season of the year, so read 
but little. In summertime J am as giddy-headed as a boy, and can 
settle to nothing, Winter condenses me, and makes me lumpish and 


sober ; and then I can read all day long.’ Pv. 34. 


‘I can compare this mind of mine to nothing that resembles it 
more, than to a board that is under the carpenter’s plane (1 mean 
while Iam writing to you), the shavings are my uppermost thoughts ; 
after a few strokes of the tool, it requires a new surface, this again 
upon a repetition of his task he takes off, and a new surface still 
succeeds — whether the shavings of the present day will be worth your 
acceptance, 1 know not. I am unfortunately made neither of cedar, 
nor of mahogany, but 7rwncus ficulnus, inutile lignum—consequently, 
though I should be planed ‘till fam as thin as a wafer, it will be but 


rubbish to the last.’ pe. 36. 





‘It is not when I will, nor upon what 1 will, but as a thought 


happens to occur to me; and then I versify, whether I will or not.’ 
P. 42, 


A. 1781. 


« My morning is engrossed by the garden; and in the afternoon, 
"till I have drunk tea, 1 am fit for nothing.’ pP. 67. 





« Not that I am insensible of the value of a good name, either as a 
man or an auihor, Without an ambition to attain it, it is absolutely 
unattainable under either of those descriptions. But my life, having 
been in many respects a series of mortifications and disappointments, 
I am become less apprehensive, and impressible perhaps in some 
points, than | should have otherwise been.’ r. 81. 





An. 1784, 


‘Sleep, that refreshes my body, seems to cripple me in every other 
respect. As the evening approaches, I grow more alert, and when I 
am retiring to bed, am more fit for mental occupation than at any 
other time. So it fares with us, whom they call nervous. Bya 


Strange inversion of the animal ceconomy, we are ready to sleep when 
we have mest need to be awake, and go to bed just when we might 
sit up to some purpose. The watch is irregularly wound up, it goes 
in the night when it is not wanted, and in the day stands still. - In 
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Many respects we have the. advantage of our forefathers, the Picts. 
We sleep in a whole skin, and are not obliged tosubmit to the painful 
operation of punctuating ourselves from head to foot, in order that 
we may be decently dressed and fit to-appear abroad. But on the 
other hand, we have reason enough to envy them their tone of nervés, 
and that flow of spirits, which effectually secured them from all 
uncomfortable impressions of a gloomy atmosphere, and from évery 
shade of melancholy from every other cause. They understood (I 
suppose) the use of vulnerary herbs, having frequent occasion’ for 
some skill in surgery, but physicians (I presume) they had none, 
having no need of any. Is it possible, that a creature like myself can 
be descended from such progenitors, in whom there appears not! a 
single trace of family resemblance? What an alteration have a few 
ages made! They, without cloathing, would defy the severcst season, 
and I, with all the accommodations that art has since invented, am 
hardly secure even in the mildest. Ifthe wind blows upon me when 
my pores are open, I catch cold. A cough is the consequence. I sup- 
pose if such a disorder could have seized a Pict, his friends would have 
concluded that a bone had stuck in his throat, and that he was in some 
danger of choking. They would perhaps have addressed themselves 
to the cure of his cough by thrusting their fingers into his gullet, 
which would only have exasperated the case. But they would néver 
have thought of administering landanum, my only remedy. For this 
difference however, that has obtained between me and my ancestors, I 
am indebted to the luxurious practices and enfeebling self-indulgence 
of a long line of grandsires, who from generation to generation have 
been employed in deteriorating the breed, ‘till at last the collected 
effects of all their follies have centered in my puny self.—A man 
indeed, but not in the image of those that went before me. A man, 
who sigh and groan, who wear out life in dejection and oppression of 
spirits, and who never think of the aborigines of the country to 


which I belong, without wishing that I had been born among them.’ 
; P. 228, 





* When I write to a stranger, I feel myself deprived of half my 
intellects; I suspect that I shall write nonsense, and I do so. I 
tremble at the thought of an inaccuracy, and become absolutely un- 
grammatical. I feel myself sweat. I have recourse to the koife and 
the pounce. I correct half a dozen blunders, which in a common 
ease I should not have committed, and have no sooner dispatched 

hat [ have written, than I recollect how much better I could have 
"made it ; how easily and genteeliy [ could have relaxed the stiffness of 
the phrase, and have cured the insufferable awkwardness of the whole, 
had they struck me alittle earlier. Thus we stand in awe of we know, 
not what, and miscarry through mere desire to excel.’ -P. 235, 





* A neighbour of mine, in Silver-end, keeps an ass ; the ass lives on 
the other side of the garden-wall, and I am writing in the green- 
house: it happens that he is this morning most musically disposed, 
whether cheered by the fine weather, or by some néw tune which he 
-has just acquired, or by finding his voice more harmonious than usual, 
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It would be cruel to mortify so fine a singer, therefore I do not tell him 
that he interrupts and hinders me, but I venture to tell you so, and te 
plead his performance in excuse of my abrupt conclusion. 

‘I send you the goldfinches, with which you will do as you see 
good.” Pp. 268. 


« I sit with all the windows and the door wide open, and am regaled 
with the scent of every flower in a garden as full of flowers as I have 
known how to make it. We keep no bees, but if I lived in a hive, I 
should hardly hear more of their music, All the bees in the neigh- 
bourhood resort to a bed of mignonette, oppesite to the window, and 
pay me for the honey they get out of it by a hum, which though 
rather monotonous, is as agreeable to my ear as the whistling of my 
linnets. All the sounds that nature utters are delightful, at least in 
this country. I should not perhaps find the roaring of lions in Africa, 
or of bears in Russia, very pleasing, but J know no beast in England 
whose voice I do not account musical, save and except always the 
braying of an ass. The notes of all our birds and fowls please me, 
without one exception. I should not indeed think of keeping a goose 
in a cage, that | might hang him up in the parlour, for the sake of 
his melody, but a goose upon a common, or in a farm-yard, is no bad 
performer : and as to insects, if the black beetle, and beetles indeed of 
all hues, will keep out of my way, I have no objection to any of the 
rest ; on the contrary, in whatever key they sing, from the gnat’s fine 
treble to the bass of the humble bee, I admire them all. Seriously 
however, it strikes me as a very observable instance «f providential 
kindness to man, that such an exact accord has been contrived between 
his ear, and the sounds with which, at least in a rural situation, it is 
almost every moment visited, All the world is sensible of the uncom- 
fortable effect that certain sounds have upon the nerves, and conse- 
quently upon the spirits. —And if a sinful world had been filled with 
such as would have curdled the blood, and have made the sense of 
hearing a perpetual inconvenience, I do not know that we should have 
had a right tocomplain. But now the fields, the woods, the gardens, 
have each their concert, and the ear of man is for ever regaled by 
creatures who seem only to please themselves. Even the ears that are 
deaf to the Gospel are continually entertained, though without 
knowing it, by sounds for which they are solely indebted to its author, 
There is some where in infinite space, a world that does not roll 
within the precincts of mercy, and as it is reasonable, and even 
scriptural to suppose, that there is music in heaven, in those dismal 
regions perhaps the reverse of it is found. ‘Tones se dismal, as to 
make woe itself more insupportable, and to acuminate even despair.’ 

P. 287. 





* You never said a better thing in your life, than when you assured 
Mr. -—— of the expedience of a gift of bedding to the poor of 
Olgzey. There is no one article of this world’s comforts, with which, 
as Falstaff says, they are so heinously unprovided. When a poor 
woman, and an honest one, whom we know well, carried home two 
pair ot blarkets, a pair tor herself and husband, and a pair for her six 
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children, as soon as the children saw them, they jumped out of their 
straw, caught them in their arms, kissed them, blessed them, and 
danced for joy. An old woman, a very old one, the first night that 
she found herself so comfortably covered, could not sleep a wink, 
being kept awake by the contrary emotions of transport on the 
one hand, and the fear of not being thankful enough on the other.’ 

P, 347. 


Engaging alike in sorrow and in joy, benevolence enlivens 
even the infirmities of Cowper. We leave, with reluctance, 
his sportive moments, to dwell on the contemplations of his 
more serious hours. 

Oppressed by intellectual disease, if he sometimes appear 
an enthusiast, yet, as the animating fervour and general purity 
of his religious sentiments must powerfully impress every 
Christian reader, although ous faith may be in a few points 
dissentient, we shall not withhold. his opinions. 

On his poem entitled Truth, we notice these remarks, in 
a Jetter to Mr. Unwin: 


‘ I wrote that poem on purpose to inculcate the eleemosynary cha- 
racter of the gospel, as a dispensation of mercy, in the most absolute 
sense of the word, to the exclusion of all claims of merit on the part of 
the receiver ; consequently to set the brand of invalidity upon the plea 
of works, and to discover, upon scriptural ground, the absurdity of 


that notion, which includes a solecism in the very terms of it, that 
man, by repentance and good-works, may deserve the mercy of his 
Maker.—I call it a solecism, because mercy deserved ceases to be 
mercy, and must take the name of justice. This is the opinion which 
I said in my last, the world would not acquiesce in, but except this, I 
do not recollect that [ have introduced a syllable into any of my pieces 
that they can possibly object to; and even this I have endeavoured to 
deliver from doctrinal dryness, by as many pretty things, in the way 
of trinket and plaything, as I could muster upon the subject. So that 
if I have rubbed their gums, I have taken care to do it with a coral, 
and even that coral embellished by the ribbon to which it is tied, and 
recommended by the tinkling of all the bells I could contrive to annex 
to it.’ p. 83. 


In the passages subjoined, the genuine spirit of Christian 
morality is apparen : 


* A man, whose vices and irregularities have brought his liberty and 
life into danger, will always be viewed with an eye of compassion by 
those who understand what human nature is made of; and while we 
acknowledge the severities of the law to be founded upon principles 
of necessity and justice, and are glad that there is such a barrier pro- 
vided for the peace of society, if we consider that the difference between 
ourselves and the culprit is not of our own making, we shall be, as 
you are, tenderly affected by the view of his misery, and not less so, 
because he has brought it upon himself.’ P. 86. 

E?2 
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« When I see an afflicted, and an unhappy man, I say to mgsclf, 
there is perhaps a man whom the world would envy, if they knew the 
value of his sorrows, which are possibly intended only to soften his 
heart, and to turn his afflictions towards their proper centre. But 
when I see, or hear of a crowd of voluptuaries, who have no ears but 
for music, no eyes but for splendour, and no tongue but for impertinence 
and folly—lI say, or at least I see occasion to say—This is madness— 
This persisted in must have a tragical conclusion—It will condemn 
you, not only as Christians, unworthy of the name, but as intelligent 
creatures— Y ou know by the light of nature, if you have not quenched 
it, that there is a God, and that a life like yours cannot be according 
to his will.’ Fr. 100. 





« Let a man attach himself to a particular party, contend furiously 
for what are properly called evangelical doctrines, and enlist himself 
under the banner of some popular preacher, and the business is done, 
Behold a Christian, a Saint, a Phoenix !—In the mean time perhaps, 
his heart and his temper, and even his conduct, are unsanctified ; 
possibly less exemplary than those of some avowed infidels. No 
matter—he can talk—he has the Shibboleth of the true church—the 
bible in his pocket, and a head well-stored with notions. But the 
quiet, humble, modest, and peaceable person, who is, in his practice, 
what the other is only in his profession, who hates a noise, and there- 
fore makes none, who knowing the snares that are in the world, keeps 
himself as much out of it as he can, and never enters it, but when 
duty calls, and even then with fear and trembling—is the Christian, 
that will always stand highest in the estimation of those, who bring 
all characters to the test of true wisdom, and judge of the tree by its 
fruit.’ P. 107. 





* What there is of a religious cast in the volume, I have thrown 
towards the end of it, for two reasons—first, that I might not revolt 
the reader at his entrance—and secondly, that my best impressions 
might be made last. Were I to write as many volumes as Lopez de 
Vega, or Voltaire, not one of them would be without this tincture. If 
the world like it not, so much the worse for them. I make all the 
concessions | can, that | may please them, but I will not please them 
at the expence of my conscience.’ p. 296. 


To malady of mind, or a momentary fanaticism, we have 
ascribed the venial errors and indiscreet assertions of this 
amiable man. Of these, impartiality induces us to mention 
only the most prominent. 

The death of captain Cook, Cowper seems to attribute to 
a particular intervention of Providence : 

* Last night I had a letter from lord Dartmouth. It was to apprise 
me. of the safe arrival of Cook’s last voyage, which he was so kind as to 
Jend to me, in St. James's square. The reading of those volumes 
afforded me much amusement, and I hope some instruction, No 
observation however, forced itself upon me with more violence than 
one, that I could not help making, on the death of captain Cook. God 
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is a jealous God, and at Owhyhee the poor man was content to be 
worshipped. From that moment, the remarkable interposition of 
providence in his favour, was converted into an opposition, that 
thwarted all his purposes, He left the scene of his deification, but 
was driven back to it by a violent storm, in which he suffered more 
than in any that had preceded it. When he departed, he left his 
worshippers still infatuated with an idea of his godship, consequently 
well disposed to serve him. At his return, he found them sullen, dis- 
trustful, and mysterious, A trifling theft was committed, which by 
a blunder of his own in pursuing the thief, after the property had been 
restored, was magnified to an affair of the last importance. One of 
their favourite chiefs was killed too by a blunder. Nothing in short, 
but blunder and mistake attended him, till he fell breathless into the 
water, and then al! was smooth again. The world indeed will not 
take notice, or see that the dispensation bore evident marks of divine 
displeasure ; but a mind, I think, in any degree spiritual, cannot over- 
look them,’ Pp. 295. 


On this singular statement, Mr. Hayley remarks, in a note, 


* I cannot pass the present letter without observing that I am per- 
suaded my friend Cowper utterly misapprehended the behaviour of 
captain Cook, in the affair alluded to. From the little personal ac- 
quaintance which I had myself with this humane and truly Christian 
navigator, and from the whole tenor of his life, I cannot believe it 
possible for him to have acted under any circumstances, with such 
impious arrogance, as might appear offensive in the eyes of the 
Almighty.’ Pp. 2g4. 


Many letters teem with methodistical expressions.—To 
Mr. Unwin he thus addresses his consolations : 


‘ Be not sorry that your love of Christ was excited in you by a 
picture. Could a dog or a cat sasgest to me the thought, that Christ 
is precious, I would not despise that thought because a dog or a cat 
suggested it; the meanness of the instrument cannot debase the 
nobleness of the principle. He that knecls before a picture of Christ 
is an idolater, but he in whose heart the sight of a picture kindles a 
warm remembrance of the Saviour’s sufferings, must be a Christian, 
Suppose that I dream as Gardiner did, that Christ walks before me, 
that he turns and smiles upon me, and fills my soul with ineffable love 
and joy. Will a man tell me that I am deceived, that I ought not to 
love or rejoice in him for such a reason, because a dream is merely a 
picture drawn upon the imagination ? I hold not with such divinity, 
‘lo love Christ is the greatest dignity of man, be that affection 
wrought in him how it may.’ P. 337. 


That ‘ reviewers seldom show mercy to an advocate for 
evangelical truth, whether in prose or verse,’ justice to our 
associates and to our rivals forces from us a denial. The 
sucred interests of religion and morality are as profoundly 
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venerated and more powerfully defended by critical journal- 
ists than by the most credulous enthusiasts. 

To religious discussion we have yielded an ample portion 
of our pages. Subjects of a literary and miscellaneous nature 
must give variety to our remaining space. 

Cowper was neither entirely devoid of the pride of being 
considered singular, nor of professional poetic egotism.— 


« My descriptions are all from nature. Not one of them seconde 
handed, My delineations of the heart are from my own experience. 
Not one of them borrowed from books, or in the least degree con- 
jectural, In my numbers, which I have varied as much as I could 
(for blank verse without variety of numbers, is no better than bladder 
and string) I have imitated nobody, though sometimes perhaps there 
may be an apparent resemblance; because at the same time that I 
would not imitate, I have not aftectedly differed.’ P. 296. 


In his critical observations he is usually correct, often 
felicitous ; particularly in his vindication of Milton from the 
rude attacks of Dr. Johnson, a service which he has accom- 
plished with the gallantry of a genuine poet. 


* His treatment of Milton is unmerciful to the last degree. He 
has belaboured that great poet’s character with the most industrious 
cruelty. As a man, he has hardly left him the shadow of one good 
quality. Churlishness in his private life, and a rancorous hatred of 
every thing royal in his public, are the two colours with which he has 
smeared all the canvas. If he had any virtues, they are not to be 
found in the doctor's picture of him, and it is well for Milton, that 
some sourness in his temper is the only vice with which his memory 
has been charged ; it is evident enough that if his biographer could 
have discovered more, he would not have spared him, «As a poet, he 
has treated him with severity enough, and has plucked one or two of 
the most beautiful feathers out of his muse’s wing, and trampled them 
under his great foot. He has passed sentence of condemnation upon 
Lycidas, and has taken occasion from that charming poem, to expose 
to ridicule (what is indeed ridiculous enough) the childish prattlement 
of pastoral compositions, as if Lycidas was the prototype and pattern 
of them all. The liveliness of the description, the sweetness of the 
numbers, the classical sprit of antiquity that prevails in it, go for 
nothing. Iam convinced by the way, that he has no ear for poetical 
numbers, or that it was stopped by prejudice against the harmony of 
Milton’s ; was there ever any thing so delightful as the music of the 
Paradise Lost ? It is like that of a fine organ ; has the fullest and the 
deepest tones of majesty, with all the softness and elegance of the 
Dorian flute. Variety without end and never equalled, unless perhaps 
by Virgil.’ Pp. 6. 

Many hints are scattered through his correspondence, of 
which careless writers, who undervalue criticism, may ad- 
vantageously avail themselves.— 
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* Whatever is short should be nervous, masculine, and compact. 
Little men are so; and little poems should be so; because, where the 
work is short, the author has no right to the plea of weariness, and 
laziness is never admitted as an available excuse in any thing. Now 
you know my opinion, you will very likely improve upon my improve- 
ment, and alter my alterations for the better. To touch and retouch 
is, though seme writers boast of negligence, and others would be 
ashamed to show their foul copies, the secret of almost all good writing, 
especially in verse. I am never weary of it myself, and if you would 
take as much pains as I do, you would have no need to ask for my 


corrections.’ Pp. 39, 


‘I considered that the taste of the day is refined, and delicate to 
excess, and that to disgust that delicacy of taste, by a slovenly inat- 
tention to it, would be to forfeit at once all hope of being useful ; and 
for this reason, though I have written more verse this last year, than 
perhaps any man in England, I have finished and polished, and touched 


and retouched, with the utmost care.’ P. 98. 


“This diligence was highly commendable: yet in many of 
the verses of Cowper we are at a loss to discover the traces 
of an attention so meritorious. 

In his judgement on the merits of celebrated authors we 
cannot uniformly coincide. Hume is characterised with 
uncommon aspcerity ; Robertson and Gibbon with unbe- 


coming disrespect : 


‘ They disgust me always, Robertson with his pomp and his strut, 
and Gibbon with his finical and French manners,’ Pp, 184, 


On other authors his opinions are acute and discriminating; 
not always liberal. ‘To Pope he has done justice, although 
partial to Dryden: 

‘ With the unwearied application of a plodding Flemish painter, 
who draws a shrimp with the most minute exactness, he had all the 
genius of one of the first masters. Never I believe, were such 
talents, and such drudgery united. But I admire Dryden most, who 
has succeeded by mere dint of genius, and in spite of a laziness and 
carelessness, almost peculiar to himself. His faults are numberless, 
and so are his beauties. His faults are those of a great man, and his 
beauties are such, at least sometimes, as Pope, with all his touching, 
and re-touching, could never equal.” P. 109. 


Of Prior, he thinks the Solomon, in subject and execution, 
the best composition. Johnson is poetically censured for his 
‘ fusty-rusty remarks upon Henry and Emma :* 


« I wonder almost, that as the Bacchanals served Orpheus, the boys 
and girls du not tear this husky, dry, commentator, limb from limb, 
in resentment of such an injury done to their darling poet. I admire 
Johnson, as a man of great erudition and sense, but when he sets 
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himself up for a judge of writcrs upon the subject of love, a passion 
which I suppose he never felt in his life, he might as well think 
himself qualified to pronounce upon a treatise on horsemanship, or the 
art of fortification.’ Pp. 111. 


Among contemporary writers, he applauds Beattie too 
profusely, and is too sparing in his praises of Blair. 





. Beattic, the most agreeable and amiable writer I ever met with. 
The only author I have seen whose critical and philosophical researches 
are diversified and embellished by a poetical imagination, that makes 
even the driest subject, and the leanest, a feast for an epicure in books, 
He is so much at his ease too, that his own character appears in every 
page, and, which is very rare, we see not only the writer, but the 
man: and that man so gentle, so well tempered, so happy in his 
religion, and so humane in his philosophy, that it is necessary to love 
him if one has any sense of what is lovely.’ P. 247. 





‘I have read six of Blair's Lectures, and what do I say of Blair? 
That he is a sensible man, master of his subject, and excepting here 
and there a Scotticism, a good writer, so far at least as perspicuity of 
expression, and method, contribute to make one. But oh the sterility 
of that man’s fancy! if indeed he has any such faculty belonging io 
him. © Perhaps philosophers, or men designed for such, are sometimes 
born without one, or perhaps it withers for want of exercise. However 
that may be, Dr. Blair has such a brain as Shakespeare somewhere 
describes, “* dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage.” P. 247. 





* Blair has crept a little farther into my favor. Ae his subjects 
improve, he improves with them, but upon the whole [| account him 
a dry writer, useful no doubt as an instructor, but as little entertaining 
as with so much knowledge it is possible to be. His language is 
(except Swift’s) the least figurative | remember to have seen, and the 
few figures found in it, are not always happily employed. I take him 
to be a critic very little animated by what he reads, who rather reasons 
about the beauties of an author than really tastes them, and who finds, 
that a passage is praise-worthy, not because it charms him, but because 
it is accommodated to the laws of criticism, in that case made and 
provided,’ Pp. 251. 


With a few miscellaneous passages, literary, moral, and 
philosophical, in his pecu/iax manner, we shall amuse our 
readers, and leave to their judgeiment the success, of our 
attempt to delineate the character of Cowper from his own 
letters. 

He affords consolation to the timid letter-writer by a 
pleasing and practical remark ; 


‘ A letter is written as a conversation is maintained, or a journey 
performed, not by preconcerted or, premeditated means, a new con- 
trivance, or an invention never heard of before, but mereby by main- 
taining a progress, and resolving, as a postillion does, having once set 
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out, never to stop "till we reach the appointed end. Ifa man may 


talk without thinking, why may he not write upon the same terms ?* 
Pp. 47. 


On the subject of flattery, he gives this sportive but just 
illustration : 


* He that slanders me, paints me blacker than I am, and he that 
flatters me, whiter—they both daub me, and when I look in the glass 
of conscience, [ see myself disguised by both—I had as lief my taylor 
should sew gingerbread-nuts on my coat instead of buttons, as that 
any man should call my Bristol stone a diamond. The taylor’s trick 
would not at all embellish my suit, nor the flatrerers make me at all 


the richer.’ Pp. 37. 
We shall only add another extract.— 


¢ When we look back upon our forefathers, we seem to look back 
upon the people of another nation, almost upon creatures of another 
species, heir vast rambling mansions, spacious halls, and painted 
casements, the Gothic porch smothered with honeysuckles, their little 
gardens and high walls, their box-edgings, balls of holly, and yew-tree 
statues, are become so entirely unfashionable now, that we can hardly 
believe it possible, that a people, who resembled us so little in their 
taste, should resemble us in any thing else. But in every thing else, 
I suppose, they were our counterparts exactly, and time, that has 
sewed up the slashed sleeve, and reduced the large trunk-hose to a 
neat pair of silk stockings, has left human nature just where it found 
it. ‘The inside of the man at least, has undergone no change. His 
passions, appetites, and aims, are just what they ever were. They 
wear perhaps a handsomer disguise than they did in days of yore; for 
philosophy and literature will have their effect upon the exterior, but 
in every other respect a modern is only an antient in adifferent dress.” 
: P, 48, 


At the termination of this volume is a poem on an ancient 
oak, entitled ‘ Fardley-Oak’ (discovered among posthumous 
papers). Its poetical merit, certainly considerable, is ex- 
avgerated by the editor, who seems unaware that, of these 
verses, many are executed in the worst style of the master, 


and are harsh and turgid. 
The ‘ shattered veteran,’ of Yardley Chase, in his state 


of embryo, and in decay, is strikingly painted : 


* Thou wast a bauble once ; a cup and ball, 
Which babes might play with ; and the thievish jay 
Seeking her food, with ease might have purloin’d 
The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing down 
Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs, 

And all thine embryo vastness, at a gulp. 
But fate thy growth decreed : autumnal tains, 
Beneath thy parent-tree, mellow'd the soil 
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Design’d thy cradle, and a skipping deer, 

With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe, prepar’d 

The soft receptacle, in which secure 

Thy rudiments should sleep the winter through.’ P. 409. 





* Time made thee what thou wast—King of the woods ! 
And time hath made thee what thou art—a cave 
For owls to roost in! Once thy spreading boughs 
O'erhung the champain, and the numerous flock, 
That graz’d it stood beneath that ample cope 
Uncrouded, yet safe-shelter’d from the storm. 
No flock frequents thee now ; thou hast out-liv’d 
Thy popularity, and art become 
(Unless verse rescue thee awhile) a thing 
Forgotten, as the foliage of thy youth!’ Pr. 411. 





‘ Time was, when settling on thy leaf, a fly 
Could shake thee to the root—and time has been 
When tempests could not.’ pv. 413. 


We must now complete our copied sketch. ‘ Purity and 
tenderness of sentiment,’ ‘ religious fervour,’ ‘ innocent play- 
fulness of fancy,’ ‘ elegant simplicity of style,’ and ‘ pecu- 
liar ease, harmony, and grace,’ are distinctions which the 
biographer has lavished on the Letters of Cowper. Shall 
we assert this applause to be overstrained ?—We must yet 
acknowledge, that we have felt his power to amuse the 
fancy, gratify the judgement, and ameliorate the heart: and 
since, among other motives for this publication, Mr. Hayley 
has expressed a commendable desire of ‘ confirming sincere 
and simple piety in persons of various persuasions,’ we ma 
be allowed to Amt, that, when another edition is uated, 
The Life and Letters of Cowper will be rendered generally 
useful, rather by an inexpensive mode of printing, than by 
three volumes in quarto. 

The decorations, hitherto unnoticed, are an engraved view 
of St. Edmund’s chapel, in the church of East-Dereham, 
which contains the grave of Cowper, and an etching of his 
monument, with the inscription, and elegantly-appropriate 
verses, which we now transcribe: 


‘ In Memory 
Of Wittiam Cowrsga, Esq. 

Born in Hertfordshire, 1731. 

Buried in this Church, 1800, 
Ye, who with warmth the public triumph fee? 
Of talents, dignified by sacred zeal, 
Here, to devotion’s bard devoutly just, 
Pay your fend tribute due to Cowper's dust! 
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England, exulting in his spotless fame, 

Ranks with her dearest sons his fav’rite name : 
Sense, fancy, wit, suffice not all to raise 

So clear a title to affection’s praise ; 

His highest honours to the heart belong ; 

His virtues form’d the magic of his song.’ P. 1. 

The design of the monument itself is uninteresting: and, 
if dull critics may estimate, from an etching, the dari: 
efforts of a statuary, incorrect. At the top of this snkotal, 
a single pen, unconstrained and unbroken, bends over a 
Bible ; and, to form a pyramid, depresses itself at the summit, 
and is unaccountably raised in the centre/ The lower and 
kterary portion of our quills is more stubborn, the higher less 
inclined to dejection. 

What sculptor ever learned, on classic ground, that the 
swans of Ilissus had plumage tipped with lead ; or, that even 
the geese of the Capitol had feathers thus strangely dis- 
torted? Perhaps, however, this ingenious artist vaunts with 
the poet : 


‘ 


Non usitaté, nec tenui ferar 
Penna 





_ 





Art. VIL.—LZ’ Arte Poetica Italiana da Benedetto Menzini. 
The Art of Italian Poetry, by Benedict Menzini. 

Art. VIIL.—Bacco in Toscana Ditirambo di Francesco Redt. 
Bacchus in Tuscany, a Dithyrambic of Francis Redi. 

Art. IX.—Za Rivoluzione Francese, Vistone alla Dantesca, 
da Vincenzo Monti. The French Revolution, a Viston, 
after the Manner of Dante, by Vincent Monti. small 8vo. 
5s. each. Boards. Becket. 1804. 


THERE is no foreign country to which Italy is so much 
indebted for the study and cultivation of its language, and 
a just, but at the same time complimentary, estimation of its 
writers, and especially of its poets, as Great Britain. When 
Galileo was disgraced, and suffering imprisonment in his 
native land, for pursuits and discoveries which have immor- 
talised him, his name, and his researches, were honoured 
as they deserved to be in England. Milton visited and con- 
soled him in his captivity, and became so enamoured of his 
native tongue, as to compose many of the best of his smaller 
effusions in Italian, and communicate to his countrymen, 
for the first time, a taste for the Italian sonnet. When 
Marchetti had completed his elegant and exquisite version 
of Lucretius, the best which has hitherto made its appearance 
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in any language, fearful of the consequences which might 
result to him from the dissemination of a book which struck 
so deeply at the root of all superstition and false philosophy, 
he restrained the publication in his own country, and is in- 
debted to England for the first edition of his labours, which 
made its appearance in London in 1717. A similar warmth 
of regard for Italian literature has seldom ceased to be 
manifested at any period ; but it has of late exhibited a 
more prominent aspect, in consequence of Mr. Roscoe’s 
gratifying attention to Italian history, and Mr. Mathias’s 
republication of select poems, poetic narratives, and poetic 
commentaries, from the best writers of this elegant and 
highly-gifted people. It is to this last celebrated and ac- 
complished des we are indebted for the three small 
volumes now under our consideration ; each of which is in- 
troduced by an ardent and well-written address, in Italian, 
to some ‘ very dear and cultivated,’ some ‘ highly favoured 
and learned,’ friend—chzarissimo e coltissimo, ornatissimo e 
dottissimo ;? and preceded by a brief notice, either of the 
poet, or the subject of the poem. We have already had 
occasion to examine, in terms of no vulgar approbation, the 
preceding labours of Mr. Mathias, in the same ardent ex- 
ertion of ushering the Muse of Italy to an acquaintance 
with his countrymen and contemporaries ; and we perceive 
that the works before us are edited of the samme size, type, 
and paper as his former republications, and are hence de- 
siyned to match them, and constitute an uniform series. 

We shall begin with noticing Menzini’s ‘ drt of Ztalian 
Poetry, the prefixed Life of whom is taken from the edition 
ef his poems published at Nice in 1782; and of whoin it 
may be sufficient to state, that he was born at Florence, of 

oor but honest parents, in 1646; that he was indebted for 
fis education and introduction into life to the gracious 
patronage of the marquis Vincent Salviati ; that he was a 
contemporary and intimate acquaintance of the learned and 
dithyrambic Redi; that he was unsuccessful in the earlier 
part of his life; but, upon travelling to Rome, found, in the 
cardina] Pignatelli, a second patron; who, enamoured of his 
poetic talents, strongly recommended him to Christina queen 
ef Sweden, that philosophic princess, to whom the learned 
of every country were oflering with the incense of elegant 
adulation: that he was next private secretary to the cardinal 
Radioschi, primate of Poland, and who was afterwards 
elected to the pontificate, under the name of Innocent XII. : 
that, upon his return to Rome, he was chosen coadjutor 
of the canon Michael Brugneres, in the chair of eloquence 
1% the Sapienza, and was united to the Della Cruscan Acade-~ 
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micians at’ Florence. He died df a dropsy in September, 
1704, aged 54. 

The ‘ Art of Italian Poetry,’ is divided into five books or 
cantos. In the first of which, the poet opens with showing 
the difficulty of poetising scosachalty : and that art must 
unite with nature, neither being sufficient of itself. He 
attempts to prove, that the chief foundation of good writing 
Is @ Critical acquaintance with the idiom of the language ex- 
hibited : the slvinnage of imitating good writers; the cer- 
tain success of dignity and perspicuity: that the poet should 
Possess promptitude of rhyming, and evince ease and fluency, 
not by negligence and carelessness, but by a well-sustained 
and regulated balance. The Tuscan language, in its in- 
fancy contracted and mean, was meliorated, he tells us, by 
degrees, and principally by the labours of Petrarch. He ex- 
horts the poet to submit his writings to the ordeal of severe 
scrutiny, and repeatedly revise thenr if he wish them to 
acquire durability. 

The poem is written in ferza rima, or, as the Welch arche- 
ologist would denominate it, in ¢riads; a measure, in which 
we shall observe, for the benefit of the English reader, that 
the termination of the middle verse, of every preceding 
stanza, regulates the rhyme for the first and third of the 
subsequent. The first canto opens as follows; 


‘ Ertoé il giogo di Pindo: anime eccelse 
A sormontar la perigliosa cima 
Tra numero infinito Apollo seelse ; 

Ché la parte lasciar terrestre ed ima 
Sol quegli pud, che per natura ed arte 
Sovra degli aitri il suo pensier sublima. 

Oh tu, che prendi ad iHustrar le carte, 
Deh guarda in pria come ‘I tuo cor s’ accende 
Di quel fuoco che Febo ai suoi comparte ; 

Perd che in vano un nome eterno attende 
Chi di grand’ ali ha disarmato il fianco, 
Né, qual’ aquila altera, al cielo ascende, 

Di paterno timor pallido e bianco, 

Gridd Dedalo al figlio, allor che il vide 
Per |’ etereo sentiero venir manco ; 

E quei del folle ardir tosto si avvide 
Giovinetto infelice, allor che in pena 
Preda ¢ ludibrio fu d’ onde omicide. 

La favola é per te, che adegui appena 
L’ umil colomba, é credi aver le penne 
Cinte d’ invitta infaticabil lena ; 

Come se la barchetta che sostenne 
Un picciol flutto, andar voglia del pari 
Con I alte navi e l’Olandesi antenne.’ P. 17. 
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The English reader must accept of the following transla- 
tion, in which, to give him a clearer insight into this order of 
versification, we have followed the original in the mechanism 


of its rhymes: 







‘ Steep is th’ Aonian mount :—the few sublime, 
Of nobler soul, its arduous peak who gain, 

Apollo calls from crowds that fain would climb: 

For he alone can quit th’ inferior plain 
Whom tutored art and nature join t’ inspire, 

Whose heavenly visions earth and time disdain. 

Thou, who would’st fondly clasp th’ illustrious lyre, 
O, pause—and mark, if yet thy secret soul 
Burn with the blaze of Phoebus’ sacred fire: 

For vain his hope of Fame’s eternal scroll, 

Adown whose sides no plumy pinions wave, 
Nor bear his eagle-flight from pole to pole. 

Loud shriek’d his spirit, and his heart misgave, 
When Dedalus his sinking son survey'd 
Down headlong hurl’d through Ether’s spacious cave; 

And soorthe young adventurer, sore dismay’d, 
Rued his vain daring, as, in vengeance dire, 

He fell, the prey of waves that o’er him played. 

This is thy tale, who, skimming scarce the mire, 
Yield’st to the dove in flight ; yet deem’st thy powers 
Upborne by wings no distance e’er can tire. 

As though the boat, some shelter’d stream that scours, 
Could with the boldest bark of Britain vie, 
That dares old Ocean when the tempest lours.” 


























The Italian reader must forgive us for translating Olandest 
by the term Britain: we are acquainted with no word that 
will so well express the poet’s meaning % modern days. In 
the course of this canto, we have been particularly pleased 
with the account of the gradual polish produced by the 
workman who plies the Pierian anvil. 








¢ Cosi per lunga etd poté vedersi 
Chi fabbro fosse alla Pieria incude 
De’ carmi suoi e risonantie tersi. P. 28. 















We have also been highly gratified with the well-deserved 
panegvric paid to Petrarc, the maggior Tosco, as our poet 
denominates him, to whom the chaste and naked Graces first 
unveiled themselves in modern days: whence Bembo, in 
his ottavi, as is well observed by the annotuator, 






“Il Petrarca é il maggiore tra’ Lirie.’ 
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Menzini has, occasionally, copied his countryman Vida’; 
but he has far more frequently, and more closely, copied 
Horace, who may also, in some sort, be called his country- 
man, though of an anterior Janguage as weil as cera. 

The second book commences with observations on the 
epopee, the origin of which, in Italian literature, the poet 
attributes conjointly to Tasso and Ariosto, whose respective 
merits he duly discriminates. He advises an intimate con- 
nexion of part with part, and that the customs and manners 
of the time be rigidly adhered to. Above all things, he 
repudiates obscenity of expression. He then adverts te the 
two celebrated tragedies of Solimano and Torrismondo, 
and points out the time and intention of tragedy and co- 
medy. He maintains that the writers of modern comedy have 
departed essentially from the appropriate character they 
assumed in former times; and points out the vices into which 
they most frequently run. He concludes with an ob- 
servation to which we can scarcely accede; to wit, that 
comedy, being a species of poetry, ought not to be destitute 
of verse. In these trammels it was unquestionably exhibited 
at Athens and Rome: but it was often a looser verse, verso 
pi scrolto, than even Italy herself has exhibited in any 
modern period. There is a stateliness, a dignity, and solemn 
march in tragedy, which appear to demand, and to be in- 
finitely improved by, the introduction of metre; but the un- 
restrained freedom, the playfulness, of comedy, seem to 
allow of a considerable deviation from the sober shackles in 
which the tragic muse exhibits herself to most advantage 
The excellent examples we possess in our own country, in 
France, and Germany, prohibit us from wishing that this 
maxim of our poet may ever be generally adopted. If 
adopted at all, it might, perhaps, be most successfully ap- 

lied to the Italian theatres ; but the prose specimens which 

ve been of late afforded us by Goldoni, Alfieri, and various 
others, prevent us from being anxious for its adoption even 
in Italy. From our author’s description of the common 
defects of comic performers, our comedians, of the present 
day, might glean no small degree of improvement: and we 
lament that our limits will not allow us to copy the passage. 
In his third book, Menzini treats of dithyrambic, or, as 
it has more generally been styled, Bacchanalian poetry ; of 
the satire, of the elegy, of pastoral and piscatory pro- 
ductions: in the course of which, the observations he offers, 
and the rules he lays down, evince an equal possession of 
taste, judgement, and genius. We have before observed 
that Horace appears to iowa been his chief mode] ; and the 
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opening of the present book cannot but forcibly remind us 


of him. 


It occurs as follows: 


* Ite lungi, o profani! ignaro e stolto 
Volgo, gitene lungi! ecco a me stesso 
Io son rapito, e a’ sensi miei son tolto. 
Con gli cechj della mente Ascra e Permesso 
Parmi veder d’ inusitata e nuova 
Pompa vantarsi, e darne segno expresso ; 
Parmi vedir che da ogni tronco muova 
J.a sacra vite, e d’ ederacea fronde 
Serto straniero al crin tesser mi giova. 
Gia nuovo entusiasmo in ine s’ infonde, 
E gia con le Bassaridi sorelle 
Voglie nutrisco accese e furibonde, 
kcco varcano il rio leggieri e snelle ; 
Ecco Ia selva, ecco che ’| monte ascendone 
E Satiri, ed Egipani con elle. 
Voci d’alto mistero I’ aria fendono, 
Voci alte e fioche ; e per |’ Emonia balza 
Lungo rimbombo ed indistinto rendone.’ Pp. 61. 


‘ Hence! ye profane! ye brutish rabble, hence? 
Ye brainless vulgar! Lo, I feel me rapt 
Far from myself, from every swimming sense, 

I see, I see, in mental vision lapt, 

Permessus’ banks, and Ascra’s gelid vale, 
Crowned with new pomp, with brighter foliage capt : 

The sacred vine ] see its tendrils trail 
O’er every trunk, while wreaths of ivy dark 
With freshening shade my bursting brows regale. 

Round whirls my brain: I rave with madness stark ; 
Haste, haste, ye Bacchanals! your orgies weave; 
Haste into flame, O rouse the rising spark. 

See ! light and airy yonder stream they cleave, 
Dart through yon woodlands—while the satyr-train 
High up the hills their warm embrace receive, 

By Pan conducted.—Hark ! th’ empyreal plain 
Hears the low whisper, and, in echo soft, 

O’er Hamus tells it to the list’ning swain.’ 


Sanazzaro is, in this book, regarded as the father of the 
piscatory eclogue. This, however, is a dignity which shouid 
rather have been conferred on Theocritus, from whose 
Fisherman Sanazzaro appears to have drawn his first idea 
of reconsecrating this subject to verse. We are rather sur- 
prised also, that no notice is taken of the old Aassuriy of 
Oppian, who was studied with so much success by our own 
Sountrymen, Phincas, Fletcher, and Brown, whose piscatory 
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poems are still worthy of attentive perusal. The following 
stanzas are pretty, and offer an elegant turn: 


* Prendi dell’ alto, o costeggiando varca 
Queste rive pescose e queste arene, 
Indi ritorna di conchiglie carca. 
Ninfe del mar, Partenopee Sirene, 
Dite che a Filli questi doni io serbo, 
Filli crude!, che tanto a vil mi tiene. 
Misero! A che cantando io disacerbo 
J) duro affanno ? Ed oh; perché si adesca 
All’ amo della speme il duolo acerbo ? 
Odimi, o Filli, e poi di me t’ incresca ; 
To voglio or ora in questo mar profondo 
Farmi d’ orridi mostri e gioco ed esca.’  P. 73. 


‘The fourth book is dedicated to devotional poetry, to the 
ode, to didactic poetry, and the sonnet. The author ad- 
mits, that in sacred poetry it is difficult to obtain success : 
but he by no means conceives, with Dr. Johnson, that de- 
votional subjects do not offer the muse a proper theatre for 
she exercise of her powers. 


‘ Al risonar della celeste lira 
Lieto risponde in armonia concorde 
Ogni pianeta, e intorno al sol s’ aggira. 

Ah, menti umane! se non foste sorde 
Al dolce suon ch’ ha di rapir costume, 

Non saria ’} vostro oprar dal ciel discorde ; 

Né in questo basso e paludoso fiume 
V’ immergereste, ma sareste in guisa 
D’ aquila che alle sfere il volo assume. 

Guardate il cielo; ivi I’ istoria é incisa 
Delle stupende maraviglie eterne, 

Dio le segna in quel libro, e le divisa ; 

E se tanta bellezza ha nell’ esterne 
Sembianze il ciel, quanto piu grande e vaga 
Quella sara ch’ occhio mortal non scerne ? 

Quella che in Dio i raggi suoi propaga, 
E coll’ effluvio di sua luce immensa 
L’ anime elette e fortunate appaga ? 

Squarcisi omai questa si folta e densa 
Nebbia che ’! guardo offusca ; e intanto aspiri 
Nostr’ alma al ciel colla sua brama intensa,’ P. 81. 


* When wakes the heavenly lyre the spheres above 
Join the blest concord in response sublime, 
And round the sun in happier circles move 
O, minds of mortals !—the celestial chime 
Could ye but hear, no longer would ye break 
Th’ accord of heaven with violence and crime ; 
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No longer would ye in this miry lake 
Plunge headlong, wallowing ; but with eagle-flight 
Spread your bold wings, and earth’s low orb forsake. 
Look towards the skies—engraven there the sight 
O’er wonders, wonders never fails to trace ; 
God wrote the book, and still vouchsafes to write. 
Yet, if thus lovely heaven’s external face, 
How much more grand, how exquisitely fair, 
Th’ etherial realms that sight can ne’er embrace. 
There God displays his dazzling radiance— there 
Feeds with translucent streams of living joy 
The happy spirits heaven ordain’d to share. 
Flee, flee ye films, this vision that annoy! 
With ardent bosom pant we to possess 
Those mansions pure, and join their blest employ.” 


In the fifth and last book our poet enters upon the sublime, 
and shows in what it consists ; that it is rather a gift of nature 
than of art, but that it may be acquired by the latter. He 
explains the passion of enthusiasm, which nature, and nature 
alone, can bestow ; but prefers a correct judgement to every 
other qualification. Without approving every remark or 
maxim contained in this book, we have teen much pleased 
with the whole. The entire poem is written with taste, 
elegance, and spirit ; and we rejoice to find it republished in 
our own country. 

The dithyrambic of Redi, entitled Bacchus in Tuscany, 
is also preceded by a life of the author, which is copied from 
a previous ra at of him, drawn up by his friend, the 
abbate Salvino Salvini, of Florence. Redi was, as we have 
already observed, a contemporary of Menzini: he was also 
a member of the Arcadian Association, of which we have 
given an account in our review of the Commentaries of 
Crescembini, by whom it was instituted; and, in this society, 
was acknowledged by the Arcadian name of Anicius Trau- 
stius. He was born in Arezzo, in 1626; was educated in the 
Jesuits school at Florence, and afterwards studied at the uni- 
versity of Pisa, where he graduated in philosophy and me- 
dicine. He was highly beloved and patronised by the grand 
duke, Ferdinand I., as well as his successor, Cosmo III.; 
and died of declining age, while enjoying the auspices of 
the latter, in 1697. To the life of Redi, of which we have 

iven this short sketch, succeeds a passage of considerable 
Genth, upon the subject of dithyrambic poetry, extracted 
from the opening of Menzini’s third book of the ‘ Art of 
Italian Poetry,’ commencing 


* Ite lungi, o profani!’ 
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of which we have already attempted a version. We have 
next a dissertation on the dithyrambic, from the pen of 
Theobald Ceva, which contains a variety of pertinent ob- 
servations upon the style and matter of the poet himself ; 
and at length we reach the poem, the leading features and 
chief merit of which we shall discuss as briefly as possible. 
The dithyrambic is a species of poetic effusion, which, per- 
haps, ought to be confined, as it is in the instance before us, 
and as its name actually imports, to Bacchanalian subjects, 
though both the ancient Greeks and the modern Italians 
occasionally extended it to other deities than the god of 
wine. The orgic fury, by which the dithyrambic bard is 
supposed to be transported, allows him a far greater degree 
of latitude, whether of grammar, metaphor, metre, or even 
morality, than it mt be lawful to assume on any other 
occasion ; in the language of Scaliger, ‘ stylus tumzdus, atque 
plenus Deo, plenus numerorum, et vocum compositarum, quas 
ampullas et sesquipedalia verba satyrict nostri appellaverunt.’ 
In all these requisites, the dithyrambic before us is suf- 
ficiently full: yet it is but justice to add, that while the poet 
indulges in as much enthusiasm as the wildest visionary cam 
wish for, he seldom or never suffers himself to be betrayed 
into any very unpardonable licentiousness, whether of mo- 
rality or grammar ; and is, in both respects, far to be pre- 
ferred to Chiabrera. In the graver parts.of his poem, he 
confines himself almost entirely to septenaries and hendeca- 
syllables ; and, in the choice of his catachreses and com- 
pound epithets, he never suffers his enthusiasm te run away 
with his taste. Like Hafez and Hariri, he denominates 
wine the topaz, chrysolite, blood of the grape, the liquid 
amber: 
* Ambra liquida, che infernifoca.’ 


And from his compound epithets we may select, as possest 
of peculiar strength or beauty, such terms as chiomazzure, 
azure-tressed ; ovicrinite, golden-hatred ; egidarmato, @egisa 
armed; and, as just instanced above, wfernifoca, a term to 
which he seems particularly attached, whence we find jt 
again in the following : 


* Gia Gradivo egtdarmato 
Col Fanciullo faretrato 
Infernifoca il mio core.’ 
How elegant are these epithets, compared with the following 
of Chiabrera: stwoladdensate, curvaccigliate, corinfestatrice, 
spemellatacore, caviafarct. 
The modern Italian, like -y old Latin, has been generally 
2 
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supposed incapable of admitting an ornament of this com- 

ound kind; and even the most daring of the Tuscan bards 
hase seldom ventured to introduce it, excepting in Baccha- 
nalian and other dithyrambic strains; yet it has been at- 
tempted, occasionally, in sobcrer versification : and Menzint 
himself may afford us an instance or two of itssusceptibility 
of success; though it should be remarked, that in the terzet 
we now allude to, and which is as follows, he is describing 
the dithyrambic measure : - 


‘ A te quest’inno, o buon Lenéo, s’innalza, 
Ebrifestoso altier fiammispirante, 
E le Menadi tue punge ed incalza.’ Cant. IIT. p. 62. 


At the same time, it cannot be pretended that the Tuscan 
tongue bends with as much facility to this rich and luxurious 
ornament as the Greek in ancient times, or the Persian, 
German, or English, in modern days. 

Having made these general observations, we shall close 
them with a single extract, and shall take it from the open- 
ing of the poem, which has been peculiarly admired, as 
being sufficiently bold without being too rampant or 
restive : 


* Dell’ Indico Oriente 
Domator glorioso il Dio del Vino 
Fermato avea |’allegro suo soggiorno 
Ai colli Etruschi intorno ; 

E cola dove Imperial Palagio 
L’augusta fronte inver Je nubi inalza, 
Su verdeggiante prato 

Con la vaga Arianna un di sedea, 

E bevendo e cantando, 

Al bell’ Idolo suo cosi dicea : 

Se dell’ uve il sangue amabile. 
Non rinfranca ognor le vene, 
Questa vita é troppo labile, 
Troppo breve, e sempre in pene. 

Si bel sangue é un raggio acceso 
Di quel Sol che in ciel vedete, 

E rimase avvinto, e preso 
Di pit: grappoli alla rete. 

Su su dunque in questo sangue 
Rinnoviam l’arterie e i musculi ; 
E per chi s’ invecchia e langue 
Prepariam vetri majusculi : 

Ed in festa baldanzosa 

Tra gli scherzi, e tra le risa 
Lasciam pur, lasciam passare 
Lui che in numeri e in misure 
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Si ravvolge e si consuma, 

E quaggiu Tempo si chiama ; 

E bevendo, e ribevendo, 

I pensier mandiamo in bando.’ P. 3, 


Upon the ‘ French Revolution,’ the Dantescan vision of 
Vincent Monti, we shall offer but very little; liking neither 
the general subject nor the particular occasion on which it 
was composed, which was the death of Hugh Bassville, a 
friend of the author's, who fell a sacrifice to the violence of. 
his own political principles at Rome, on January 14, 1793, 
exclaiming, as he expired, with much apparent remorse at 
the part he had so intemperately espoused, ‘ Je meurs la 
victime d’un fou.’ * I fall the victim of a madman.’ He was a 
warm and intimate friend of Brissot, to whose care he be- 
queathed his only child with his parting breath. The poem. 
is divided into four cantos, composed, as the title expresses 
it, after the manner of Dante, and often replete with his. 
wild and daring spirit. Bassville might have been a sincere 
Christian, for any thing we know to the contrary, in the 
heigh-day of his violence, but for a sincere Christian he 
was badly connected ; or if not a sincere Christian in his 
kfe, he may have been so in his death: be either, however, 
as it may, we can by no means approve of the following de- 
scription of his massacre, especially with the reference 
which the verses obviously possess, and which indeed the 
annotator himself has pointed out, to a terzet in the Purga- 
torio of Dante, applied immediately to our Saviour himself: 


* Di ferita, di rabbia orribil’ opra 
Ei vider quivi, e liberta, che stolta 
In Dio medesmo I’empie mani adopra. 

‘ Videro, ahi vista! in mezzo della folta 
Starsi una Croce col divin suo peso 
Bestemmiato e deriso un’ altra volta ; 

* Ea pié del legno redentor, disteso 
Uom coperto di sangue tutto quanto, 

Da cento punte in cento parti offeso,’ P. 20. 


The parallel stanza in Dante is as follows : 


* Veggiolo un’ altra volta esser deriso, 
Veggio rinnovellar l’aceto e il fiele, 
E tra vivi ladroni esser anciso,” 

To translate either would be to sully our paper still far- 
ther, which is already sufficiently stained by a copy of the 
original. We cannot but wish Mr. Mathias had rejected this 
poem from his collection. For his re-edition of the two 
preceding he will accept our thanks. 





Are. X.—The History of the Honourable Artillery Company 
of the City of London, from its earliest Annals, to the Peace 
of 1802. By Anthony Highmore. 8vo. 12s. 6d. Boards. 
White. 1804. ° 


THE study of antiquities, ance far removed from all the 
arts of elegance, has of late years been conducted in so libe- 
ral a manner, that the prejudice, however powerful, by which 
it was once attended, has almost entirely Sitapiieare . The 
eagerness, however, with which works of historical inquiry 
are sought for, has made writers less cautious in examining 
their own talents whilst preparing to appéar before the pub~ 
lic ; and many are too-forward to believe, that, because they 
dwell themselves upon some favourite topic with peculiar de- 
light, it will have an equal merit with the world, whether 
they give it in a dozen pages, or a quarto volume. — 

Such has been, apparently, the case with Mr. Highmore ; 
whose work is one of the most singular productions it has 
ever been our fate to drudge through. 

* The first chapter is ‘ On the Use of Arms in England,’ 
and is intended to inculcate, that 


* The character of a citizen bearing arms, whose intentions have the 
stamp of legal sanction, is congenial with the strictest idea of the con- 
stitution of this country.’ 


It concludes with two sentences of common-place remark 
upon True Patriotism, from the sixth page of Dr. Parr’s 
celebrated Fast Sermon, 

The second chapter treats ‘ Of Artillery, Archery, Infan- 
try, Ordnance, Fire-Arms, and defensive Armour.’ It con- 
tains no intelligence that may not be found to more advan- 
tage in the work of almost any author who has treated on 
these subjects: its principal authority is the we!l-known work 
of captain Grose ; and, unless the following be an instance, 
it is not even animated with the slightest novelty of remark. 


‘ The disinterested friendship which subsisted between Jonathan and 
David has ever been the theme of universal admiration; and this in- 
stance of it, which the word arTiLLeRy introduces to ouR peculiar 
notice, may serve to animate every comrade in our battalion with the 
same amiable and active generosity. The life of David had been de- 
voted to death, by the intemperate hatred of Saul; he fled from the 
court of his sovereign, where the invitations of external honours and 
splendour but half concealed the unerring shafts of royal power, and 
hid himself in a field, where, according to a preconcerted agreement 
with his friend Jonathan, who had first pleaded his cause, the latter 
shot three arrows in a certain direction, so as fur David to hear the 
orders given by him to his servant to seek for them, and to gather 
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them up; and when he carried them to his master, “ Jonathan gave 
his artillery to his lad, and said unto him, Go, carry them to thé city.” 
And as soon as the lad. was gone, David arose, and fell on his face to 
the ground, and bowed himself three times, and they kissed oné an- 
other, and wept one with the other, until David exceeded. They then 
pledged inviolable regard to each other, and separated.’ Pp. 14, 


The third chapter, although the Company is well known 
to have originated so late as 1585, is called ¢ The History 
of the Artillery Company from the Conavest to the Demise 
of James the First.” Why not from the time of Alfred? 
since, in P. 37, we are told, that 


* Aithough the military government of the city of London is of too 
remote antiquity to be ascertained with very critical precision at this 
distant period, yet we learn from the Saxon Chronicles, that the Lon- 
don auxiliaries, from whom in subsequent periods the Artillery Compan 
took their rise, having joined Alfred, marched to dislodge the Danes 
from their possession of the town of Hertford. Hence it is extremely 
probable, that if a military government was not first settled in London 
by that great prince, yet that it was re-established by him after its re- 
duction out of the hands of the Danes, in the year 883.’ 


That the practice of arms was constantly preserved among 
the citizens of London is not wonderful; since in early pe- 
riods, when we had no standing army, almost every subject 
was occasionally a soldier ; and the citizens of London, if 
they did not always recruit the armies, would be more fre- 
quently called upon than any other subjects to fill out their 
sovereign’s cavalcades. 

At P. 40, the patent of incorporation, granted by Henry 
VIII. in 1537, to the Fellowship of Artillery, or Gunners of 
the Tow, is given in a sort of insulated form ; as if it was 
intended that the generality of readers should consider it as 
a charter of foundation to the —_ pan 24 

In short, the real history of the Company begims in the 
middle of a sentence in Pp. 47, where we are informed, that, 
in 1585, the city being wearied with continual musters, a’ 
number of gallant citizens voluntarily exercised themselves 
in what is called the Old Artillery ground, and trained others 
to the ready use of war, The narration, to the close of the 
chapter, is now most tediously dilated ; and: that which, ex- 
clusive of king James’s patent, might have been recited in. a 
dozen sentences, fills thirteen pages. ‘Toward its close, a 
copy of verses, written about 1653, is recommended to the 
reader, not only as a specimen of ‘ mental ardour,’ but on 
account of ‘ the early period in which they were composed!’ 
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The four first lines will probably satisfy his curiosity to see 
them. 


‘ This architecture, phoenix of our age, 

. (All Europe can’t shew her equipage,) 
Is Mars his mistress, which retains the store 
Of Mars his arms, being Mars his paramour.’ 


From the 60th to the 512th page, the history of the Com- 
pany is chronologically continued, in chapters; but with so 
many digressions, and with so much of public history inter- 
woven, that, between the characters of kings and ministers, 
the descriptions of party violence, the recital of common 
transactions, and the preaching of common place, we several 
times forgot the object of the work. 

At P. 169, we have the following character of queen Anne: 


* She was esteemed in private life a pattern of conjugal affection, 
and a prudent, though indulgent, mother. In public affairs she was 
too much governed by her ministers, which subdued her to their 
schemes, or sentiments, as each of them alternately prevailed: her reign 
was the eventful period of conquest and of glory, in which the British 
arms acquired a lustre, which the trump of fame has recorded with a 
blast, that will ever vibrate on the ear of listening and succeeding pos- 
terities ; while the renown of the queen will be tarnished by her dis- 
grace of the chief actor of her glory, in which she suffered the intrigues 
of her cabinet to outweigh the gratitude of her country for the highest 
hondurs she had accepted at the hands of the duke of Marlborough.’ 


And, at P. 176, an elegant instance of the art of sinking, in 
prose. 


* Jt has already been observed, that the same contest which lives in 
the superior circles of society never fails to spread into all the subordi- 
nate departments: as a stone cast upon the surface of a lake ruffles 
the spot on which it falls, and wider and wider circles extend them- 
selves, till they are lost in the extremities of the distant shores, happily 
too remote from the centre to feel much of the shock by which it has 
been agitated. The Artillery Company, which had always been of suf- 
ficient importance to receive the notice and patronage of the court, was 
not situated at a distance too remote from the varying interests which 
governed it, to escape the various occasions by which the respective 
parties rose or fell; and thus a renewal of the struggles already de- 
scribed has again threatened to awaken its members at their ensuing an- 
nual election. The court, therefore, having prudently renewed a strict 
adherence to the resolutions formed on the last contest, checked the alarm, 
and secured the present officers in their situations, 


After one more extract, as a specimen of the general man- 
ner in which the history is written, we shall present our 
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readers with a brief view of the rise and progress of the Com- 
pany; detached from all incumbrance of letters, patents, 
addresses, or panegyrics upon individuals. Leaving our 
readers to decide, whether it is either so varied or important 
as to require an octavo volume to blazon its merits to the 
world, A pamphlet of fifty pages would have been more 
likely to meet both purchasers and readers. 


* 1748. In the month of April the gunpowder-room was built. 

* Captain William Howes, a watch-maker, was admitted a member 
of the honorary court of assistants for his offer of putting up a clock in 
the afmoury with two dials; and in July a poor’s box was introduced 
igto the court room, for the benefit of such poor persons as the court 
should think fit to favour from its contents, having regard first to any 
poor members or their widows: small sums on admissions, and fines 
for disobedience, alike formed the contribution to this receptacle of be- 
nevolence ; and a book was opened for entries of its contents when- 
ever examined, and for the sums which it yielded for charitable pur- 


* The court conceived the propriety of instituting an office of chap- 
lain; and the Company having received several important services 
from Major Carrington, conferred that station on his son, the Rev. 
James Carrington, rector of Clayworth, in Northamptonshire, and 
prebendary of Exeter, and presented him at the same time with the 
freedom of the Company. 

‘ The articles of the definitive treaty of peace were signed by the re- 
spective plenipotentiaries at Aix-la~Chapelle, on the 7th of October, 
and immediately after the exchange of the ratification the armies broke 
up. When the king presented the treaty to parliament on opening 
their session in November, he declared that he had made the most ef- 
fectual provision for the rights and interests of his own subjects, and 
precured for his allies the best conditions which, in the present situ- 
ation of afiairs, could be obtained; that he had found a general good 
disposition in all parties to bring the negotiation to a happy conclu- 
sion, aud that his people might promise themselves a long enjoyment 
of the blessings of peace. 

‘ The treaty was canvassed with the usual freedom and pertinacity 
exercised on such subjects; but it at length received the general “p- 
probation ; and in England it became not the less palatable from t 
clause by which France was to deny any longer an asylum to Charles 
Edward, the young pretender, or his family, who was therefore obliged 
to seek refuge at Fribourg, in the dominion of the Cantons of Swit- 
zerland. 

‘ Britain immediately felt the bleyxings of peace in the return of her 
commerce and manufacture, which flourished to an extent never before 
known im the island; but the advantages were unhappi'y tarnished by 
their consequent luxuries. 

‘ The artillery Company having lost an active president by the death 
of Sir John Baylis, promoted their vice-president, Sir Edward Bellamy, 
to that post, who had been lord mayor in 1735; raised Sir John 
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Thompson, the treasurer, who had been lord mayor in 1737, to his 
rank ; and elected Sir Joseph Hankey to the office of treasurer. One 
of their first steps after this promotion was to join in the general con- 
gtatulations to the king upon the conclusion of the peace. _ : 

© They had now sufficient leisure to look into the more immediate 
affairs of the Company, which they found considerably advanced by the 
late additions to their list of members; and directed a search and ar- 
rangement to be made of their charters and authorities. 

* 1749. Previous to the annual election, precautions were taken to 
secure correct votes, oy adopting a plan which has been since, and is 
now conducted, on such occasions, to general satisfaction. A commit- 
tee was appointed to examine the qualification of each member previ- 
ous to his entering the court-room, for which he received a ticket.’ Sir 
John Thompson and Sir Joseph Hankey were promoted to the rank of 
president and vice-president, and William Baker, esq. to that of trea- 
surer, These three gentlemen were aldermen of London, and colonels ; 
and it seems to have been the general practice to choose into these of- 
fices men holding those stations, In the following June, it was deter- 


mined that a gift of 20/. in money, or in value, should be a qualifica- 
tion for a seat in the honorary court of assistants, whose cooperation, 
under‘certain limitations, with the annually eleeted court, was much 


respected and desired.’ p. 216. 

The history of the Artillery Company, briefly given, is 
as follows: It originated but a short time previous to the 
Spanish invasion, among a few gallant citizens, some of 


whom had served with credit in the Low Countries. At that 
memorable period several of them had commissions in the 
camp at Tilbury. But when the tumult of the times sub- 
sided their association fell to decay; and we hear little more 
of them till, in 1605, they received a patent of encourage- 
ment from James the First: in 1611 they increased their 
number to 6000; and on the 20th of December 1633, re- 
ceived another patent from the hands of Charles the First. 
In their original place of exercise, the Old Artillery ground, 
the parliament inlisted their first forces against the king, 
The Company, it seems, joined the tumultuary army of the 
day, and are, perhaps, included in the observations of lord 
Clarendon, in regard to the battle of Newbury. 


* The London trained bands and auxiliary regiments, of whose in— 
experience of danger, or of any kind of service beyond the easy prac- 
tice of their postures in the Artillery Garden, men had till then too 
cheap an estimation, behaved themselves to wonder, and were in 
truth the preservation of that army that day; for they stood as a 
bulwark and rampire to defend the rest, and when their wings of 
horse were scattered and dispersed, kept their ground so steadily, that 
though Prince Rupert himself led up the choice horse to charge them, 
and endured their storm of small shot, he could make no impression 
ppon their stand of pikes, but was forced to wheel about; of so 
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sovereign benefit and use is that steadiness, order, and dexterity in the 
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use of their arms, which had beerl'so muth neglected.’ P. 70. 

During the civil wars they appear to have _: the whole 
furniture of their armoury, consisting of five hundred sets of 
arms of extraordinary beauty: and their captain, who proba- 
bly possessed more avarice than military ardour, irrecovera- 
bly detained the chief part of their other moveable 
sions. From this sale’ their history affords but little to in- 
terest the general reader. In 1657, they sold their old ar- 
moury in the Artillery garden, having, some years previous, 
used a field in the neighbourhood of Finsbury as _ their gene- 
ral place of exercise. Here, in 1734, they built their pre- 
sent armoury. , 

Except in the period of the great rebellion, their attach- 
ment to their sovereign has been steady. Since 1658 they 
have usually attended the lord mayor’s show; have gene- 
rally presented addresses to. the throne on all extraordinary 
occasions ; and, as a military body, have more than once 
afforded strength to administration. 

To speak honestly as critics, we cannot but consider Mr. 
Highmore as a poor proficient in historical research. As a 
volunteer, he seems attached to his country with the greatest 
enthusiasm. And while we indulge one hope, that his legab 
productions may gain him more credit than the work before 


us, he will allow us to express another—that the Artillery 
Company may find a more judicious chronicler. 

In our critique on this article, censorious as it may appear, 
we have endeavoured to discharge our duty to the public. 
Mr. Highmore seems by no meahs destitute of talent, but 
he has — it injudiciously ; and we heartily wish that, 


on some future occasion, an opportunity may offer of be- 
stowing praise instead of censure. That the annals drawn 
from the archives of the Company are accurate we make no 
doubt : industry has been evidently exerted in the aceumu- 
lation of facts; and had Mr. H. attended to the poet’s rule, 
he would no doubt have lessened the bulk of his production. 
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Art. XI.—Modern London ; being the History and Present 
State of the British Metropolis. Illustrated with numerous 
Copper Plates. 4to. 31. 3s. Boards. Phillips. 1804. 





THE earliest account of our metropolis was written in 
Latin by William Fitzstephen, who died so long agoas 1191. 
The works of others who wrote subsequently, fo the time of 
Stowe, are lost: and it is to the black-letter labours of this 
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last historian that we are principally indebted for our 
knowledge of London. His editors, however, were too 
minute, and the history itself too extended, either to be 
read with pleasure or purchased at a small expence. Mr. 
Pennant, in 1790, culled those parts which seemed likely to 
excite the greatest interest ; added every information that 
numberless walks and enquiries, during a great portion of 
his life, had suggested ; condensed his materials as much as 
ossible ; and, to use his own expression, stuffed another 
liad in a nut-shell. But Mr. Pennant’s labours were printed 
in a desultory form; and seemed rather a col ection of 
detached anecdotes than a systematic history of London. 
A work, then, was still wanting, adapted to the views of 
general readers: such a one as might exhibit those facts 
which concern the actual present state of the metropouis ; 
gather the more interesting matter of its ancient ‘istory in a 
closer form ; preserve to posterity the cestume of the present 
riod ; and, by exhibiting London as it ts, adare:s itself to 
forei ners in a popular and inviting torm. Such, in few 
words, is the work before us. The Picture of London, 
whose success has been evinced by numerwus editions, served 
as the skeleton on which it was iormed ; such parts as seemed 
only to conduce to temporary v:ews were omitted: and a 
regular history of the metropolis, compiled from the best 
authors and original manuscripts, prefixed. In addition to 
this, most of the busy haunts of the inhabitants, whether for 
the gratification of ambition, avarice, or pleasure, have 
been exactly pourtrayed, in views, that convey at once 
correct ideas of places which interest from their celebrity, 
and of scenes which characterize the manners of the people. 
The history prefixed, we are told in the advertisement, 
was compiled by a distinguished antiquary, who, were we 
not otherwise informed, from a note in the second page, 
aukwardlv introduced as a quotation from Pennant’s London, 
we should have taken for a Welshman. In this, as no 
faithful accounts of the same object can substantially vary, 
the writer has occasionally availed himself of the most 
valuable remarks that have been made by others ; although 
the frequent corrections, and additions in almost every page, 
entitle him to an exclusive property in all he has adopted. 
The opening is perhaps as favourable a specimen as we can 
quote. 


* If Londininm, as is usually asserted, was the name given to our 
metropolis by the Romans, our antiquaries have in vain ransacked 
their Celtic dictionaries for its etymology. But the situation of this 
city, as Mr. Pennant observes, was just such as the people would 
select according to the rule established among the ancient Britons ; it 
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is, therefore, fair we should refer to the old Celtic for the meaning of 
its name ; whieh is supplied, without putting language to the torture, 
An immense forest, we are told, originally extended to the river side; 
and even so late as the reign of Henry II. covered the northern 
neighbourhood of the city; which was also defended naturally by 
fosses; one, formed by the creek which ran along Fleet ditch, the 
other afterward known by the name of /Vall-brovk ; the south side 
was occupied by the Thames ; and another portion protected by a vast 
morass, the site of which, within the latest memory, retained the name 
of Moor-fields. 

‘ ‘Thus situated, the appellation of London, implying a town upon 
the waters, seems peculiarly appropriate. 

* The Britons, however, at the arrival of the Romans, seem to have 
had another name for it; Tri-now, “ the new city,” in reference to its 
being occupied by the 7’rinobantes, who had lately come from Belgium ; 
and of whom we shall say more hereafter. 

‘The name Londinium, at another period, was changed by the 
Romans for AuGusta; and our antiquaries have been very fertile in 
their reasons for the change. One has thought it was in compliment 
to Helena Augusta, the mother of Constantine the Great ; another that 
it was a tribute of approbation to the second legion— the Legio victriz. 
But a slight reading of Roman history would have informed them that 
it could only have been given to it at a period when London became 
ths capital of the British province. Triers, in Germany, was, for the 
same reason, called Augusta Treverorum ; Basil, Augusta Rauracorum ; 
Merida, in Spain, Augusta Emerita; and Aousta, in Piedmont, 
another Augusta of the Romans, with almost twenty more of similar 
etymology, might be cited to support the opinion. 

* But, before we enter more particularly into this part of the history 
of our metropolis, it may not be irrelevant to mention the earlier of the 
Roman writers, who have left any thing which may be interpreted into 
a description of Britain. They were Julius Cesar, Livy, Fabius 
Rusticus the friend of Seneca, and Tacitus. Of Livy's account we 
have nothing left but the epitome, badly filled up by Freinshemius’s 
supplement: and that of Fabius Rusticus perished in the general 
wreck of literature in the dark ages. From what remains, indistinct 
as it may be, the ground work of our early history, topographical as 
well as civil, must be gathered. It is with the greatest difficulty that 
any thing British can either be explained or ascertained, and our own 
. Sagacity is frequently left to supply the place of history.—The little 
which the Romans said was merely to illustrate their victories; a fact 
which leads us to conclude that the little which they knew they not 
only told without correctness, but with a partiality bordering on mis- 
representation. 

* Ptolemy, as well as some other writers of good authority, have 
placed Londinium in Kent, on the south side the Thames, upon the 
spot still called St. George’s Fields; a circumstance which has at va- 

times been singularly corroborated by the discovery of Roman 
fragments ; and where no less than three of the Roman military ways, 
from Kent, Surrey, and Middlesex, intersected each other. To ac- 
count for this position of the old geographer, let us recur to what has 
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been already said relating to the Trinobantes, The inhabitants of our 
island, it appears at periods of time much earlier than those which are 
entered on the page of history, were constantly engaged in cherishing 
the most violent jealousies, and repelling the invasions of their neigh- 
bours. The 4ttrebatii, the Belge, and other inhabitants of early 
Britain, bear in their very names the remembrance of the countries 
from which they came. The Celts of Gaul were constantly keeping 
the aboriginal inhabitants on the alert ; and one of the last colonies 
they sent to propagate their acquisitions was that of the Trinobantes, 
who arrived in Britain but a short time previous to Cesar. On what 
coast they landed we have no means to ascertain; but, if they came 
straight from the Kentish or the Sussex coast, it is natural to suppose 
they must make at least a temporary residence on the South side the 
Thames, before they could possibly dislodge their antagonists, who 
dwelt in so firm a city on the north side. Inartificial as the defence 
they constructed might have been, it served, no doubt, to keep their 
enemy in awe, and was probably not only occupied in turn by the 
Romans, for keeping the Trinobantes in subjection, but at other 
periods when the Romans might entertain suspicions of the allegiance 
of London, was fitly situated either as a detached out-post for their 
city, or a station which might give security to their conquests on the 
south side the Thames, ‘This fact, that the station in St. George’s 
Fields was literally but a kind of out-post, is stil! further strengthened 
by the Saxon name of Southwark, implying the southern work of forti- 
fication, extended for the defence of London. Ptolemy’s authority, 
therefore, may be easily reconciled with the assertion that is made by 
the majority of writers, that both British and Roman Lonpon was 
situated, where it now stands, on the north side the Thames. 

Whether London or Verulam was the town of Cassivellaun, attacked 
avd taken possession of by Casar, seems a matter of dispute. His 
description is too loose to be decisively applied to either; and in its 
present form can only be considered as a general picture of a British 
town. The plans, which his ambition had formed against his own 
country, did not leave him at leisure either to enlarge the Roman 
empire or to extend his knowledge of the British states: and, to use 
the sarcasm of a Roman author, 


” 


Territa quexsitis ostendit terga Britannis ; 
‘He shewed his back to the enemy whom he sought. 


‘ The Britons, unmolested by the Romans, now enjoyed their liberty 
near a century, and were exactly the people they were described to be 
by Virgil, separated from the world ; when in the reign of Claudius the 
project of subduing the island was concerted. 

* It is from this period that we date our most distinct particulars of 
London, Kt became a city, whose constitution and privileges were 
much inferior to those either of Camalodunum or Verulam ; although 
there seems every reason to conclude that it was taken possession of 
about the same time. Its inhabitants were a mixture of Romans and 
Britons ; who, though they enjoyed the, name of citizens, had neither 
Jaws nor magistrates of their own, but were governed by prefects, 
annually sent from Rome. 
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‘ The first mention of London was occasioned by a calamity which 
had proved nearly fatal to the Roman power in Britain. In thé 
year G1, Suetonius Paullinus, having pushed his conquests through the 
British states for two years in a continued series of prosperity, formed 
the plan of reducing Anglesey, whence the malcontents among the 
Britons drew their best resources ; when, by turning his back upon the’ 
conquered provinces, he gavé an opportunity for a general revolt. 
Boadicea, the brave but injured queen of the Iceni, headed the in- 
surgents, Camalodunum and Verulam were taken by general assaults, 
and every thing laid waste with fire and sword. ‘‘ Suetonius (says the 
Roman author) “ undismayed by this disaster, had marched through 
the heart of the country, as far as Lonpon, a place not dignified with 
the name of a colony, but the chief residence of merchants, and the great 
mart of trade and commerce. At that place he meant to fix the seat of 
war ; but, reflecting on the scanty numbers of his little army, and the 
fatal rashness of Cerealis, he resolved to quit that station, and, by 
giving up one post, secure the rest of the province. Neither suippli- 
cations nor the tears of the inhabitants could induce him to changé 
his plan. The signal for the march was given. All who chose to 
follow the banners were taken under his protection. Of all who, off 
account of their advanced age, the weakness of their sex, or the at- 
tractions of the situation, thought proper to remain behind, not one 
escaped the rage of the barbarians.”’ (Tacitus. Annal. |. xiv. c. 32, 38.) 
The number massacred in the three places amounted to no less than 
seventy thousand. 

At this period London had no walls or other fortifications for its 
defence, and was of course exposed to the attacks of every enemy. 
The Romans, however, soon brought it to a condition far beyond its 
former grandeur, and, in time, erected’ a wall of hewn stone and 
British bricks around it. The length of the city extended from 
Ludgate-hill to a spot a little beyortd the tower; but its breadth was 
not half equal to the length, and at each end grew considerably 
narrower. The time when its walls were first built has often been 
disputed. Maitland ascribes them to Theodosius, governor of Britain 
in 369; and Dr. Woodward to Constantine the Great. The latter 
opinion certainly has reason on its side, as many coins of that em- 
peror’s mother Helena have been discovered in the foundations: al- 
though it must be remembered that coins are as likely to be deposited ~ 
at the repairs or renewal of a building as at its first erection. Con- 
stantine also is said to have been the first who made London a bishop's 
see : and, as appears from many of his coins, established in it a mint.’ 

P. 1. 


Having traced the ancient course of the wall by which 
London was surrounded, we have the following compact 
view of its condition in the Homan times. 


‘Dr. Stukeley, in one of the plates of his Itinerarium Curiosum, 
has given a tolerable idea of what London must have been in the 
Roman times : although in some partieulars we cannot but express a’ 
disagreement of opinion, The gates which reccived the great military 
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roads he states to have been four: the Praetorian way (the Saxon 
Watling-street) passed under one upon the site of Newgate, Roman 
vestiges having been discovered in digging above Holborn-bridge ; and 
turned down to Dowgatc, where there was a trajectus or Ferry, which, 
by joining it to the Watling-street, continued it to Dover. The 

_Hermin-strect he represents to have passed under Cripplegate ; and a 
Vicinal way through 4ldgate, by Bethnal-green toward Durolitum, 
the modern Leyton in Essex. But Cripplegate does not ajpcar to us 
deserving of such high antiquity : the Hermin-street appears rather to 
have crossed the river at what is now called Stone, or Stoney-street, a 
short distance from St. Mary Overy’s in Southwark ; to have joined 
the Watling-street at Dowgate, and, branching off through Bishopgate, 
to have formed what is now called the Great North Road; nigh 
which, among the green lanes from Newington to Enfield, its vestiges 
may be evidently traced. That a vicinal way might pass under 
Aldgate to Durolitum appears more than probable ; but another road, 
still known by the name of Old-streef, without touching at London, 
crossed the Hermin-street at Shoreditch-church, passed the Lea at 
Old-ford, and came to Durolitum by a different Route.—The Roman 
vestiges of this road may be seen at Bethnal-green. 

‘The burial-places for the dead, which in the Roman cities were con- 
stantly without the walls, were in what have been since called Spital 
and Goodman's fields. It was this practice of burying without the 
city that so frequently occasioned the inscription of sisTE or ASPICE 
VIATOR ; and accounts for the vast number o/ urns and other rcliques 
of funeral rites, which at one time were so abundantly discovered in 
the places mentioned.—Sir Christopher Wren thought he had found 
not only a Saxon but a Roman burial-place, even at St. Paul’s; but it 
seems most probable that the urns there found were not funereal ; since 
burial within the city was expressly forbidden by the Roman law. 

‘ To enumerate all the Roman remains, whose discovery seem in 
some measure to have marked out the ancient condition of the city, 
would be needless. When it was rebuilding, they were found but 
every where. Mr. Conyers. an apothecary, one of the first collectors 
of antiquities, gave the labourers who dug the foundations after the 
great fire encouragement to save for him whatever they might find. 
From the north-east corner of St. Paul’s, Fleet-ditch, and Goodman’s- 
fields, he procured a vast quanity of Roman coins, pottery, and uten- 
sils, but so mixed with articles of other and later periods as almost to 
confound enquiry. At the east end of St. Paul’s were found pieces of 
green scrpentine and porphyry, such as was used in Edward the Con- 

fessor’s monument at Westminster ; bone, or ivory pins, glass beads, 
heifer’s horns, and Roman vessels of earth: and between Fleet-gate 
and Holborn-bridge, figures of the Roman household gods, mixed 
with seals of the Norman period, coins of Vespasian with Judea capta 
on the reverse, spur-rowels, keys, daggers, jettons or church counters, 
and acoin of Julius Czsar. From later discoveries better information 
has been obtained. —Beneath the old church of St. Mary-le-bow were 
found the walls, windows and pavement of a Roman temple; and not 
far from it, eighteen feet deep, in adventitious soil, was the Roman 
causeway, above which the present ground has been considerably 
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elevated. ‘In 1711 a cemetery was discovered in Camomile-street, 
adjoining Bishopgate. It lay beneath a handsome’ tessellated pave- 

ment, and contained many urns filled with ashes and cinders of burnt 

bones ; with them were beads, rings, a lachrymatory, a fibula, and a. 
coin of Antoninus: this, as well as the Roman yault, opened on the 

rebuilding of Bishopgate-church, was supposed to have been a burial- 

place after the establishment of christianity. That the Romans hada 

fort, as well as a treasury and mint, on thé spot now occupied by the 

tower, seems confirmed by a silver ingot, inscribed er officio Honorii, 

found with many gold coins of Honorius and Arcadius in the old 

foundations of the Ordnance-office in 1777. The ample discoveries 

that were made nigh the Post-office, in Lombard-street, 1785, as well 

as the beautiful pavement lately discovered by the India-house, are 

additional proofs that London, under the dominion of the Romans, 

was a little Rome; not only encompassed with strong walls, but 

adorned with a prodigious number of solid, convenient, and magnifi-. 
cent structures, 

* Nor, while treating on the history of Roman London, must. we 
forget that eurious remnant of antiquity, fixed at present close under 
the south wall of St. Swithin’s church. London Stone has by some. 
been supposed of British origin ; a sort of solemn boundary, or some 
other object probably of a religious nature, which, through every 
change and convulsion of the state, has been preserved with reveren- 
tial care, It formerly stood nearer to the centre of the street, was 
placed deep in the ground, and strongly fixed with bars of iron. It is 
first mentioned in the reign of Ethelstan, king of the West Saxons ; 
and has been usually viewed by our antiquaries as a miliary stone, 
from which the Romans began the computation of their miles; a con- 
jecture which seems very reasonable, not only from the discovery of 
the Roman road, after 1666, running directly to this stene from 
Watling-street, but from the exact coincidence which its distanée 
bears with the neighbouring stations mentioned in Antonine’s Iti- 
nerary ; the principal of whose journies either begin or end with, 
London, Its situation in regard to Roman London was nearly central.’ 

Pr. 8. 


It was observed by Dr. Pegge, in the preface to his pub- 
lication of Fitzstephens’s London, ‘ That, after Domesday- 
Book, this tract atfords us by far the most early description 
we have of the metropolis.’ But the veracity of the asser- 
tion is here remarkably impeached. 


‘ It is a singular fact that the Domesday Survey, which is usually so 
minute with regard to our great cities, is completely silent upon 
London. It only mentions a vineyard in Holborne befonging to the 
crown, and ten acres of land nigh Bishopgate, (now the manor of 
Norton Falgete) belonging to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. 
No mutilation of the manuscript has certainly taken place, since the 
account of Middlesex is entire, and is exactly coincident with the 
abridged copy of the Survey, taken at the time, and now lodged in the 
office of the King’s Remembrancer in the Exchequer. Perhaps its 
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omission was in some degree connected with the faveur which the 
king shewed the Londoners.’ r. 13. ; 


Under the year 1419, we have the following anecdotes of 
the celebrated Whittington: the latter part is entirely new, 
and affords one of the many instances in which the prices of 
the several articles of life are ascertained and exemplified. 
Which, at the same time that they show how our ancestors 
lived, inform us how they could afford to live. 


‘ This was the year in which Sir Richard Whittington filled the 
chief magistracy for the third time: of whom tradition has conveyed 
to posterity the most incredible anecdotes, Industry and integrity 
ratsed him from an humble state to affluence : atid the Cat, it is said, 
of which we have all heard from our nurses, was no more than the 
name of a ship, whose fortunate voyages assisted his progress in the 
world. ‘The entertainment he gave to Henry and his qucen at 
Guildhall, immediately after the conquest of France, will probably 
afford the truest idea of his wealth. On this occasion he caused a fire 
to be made of wood mixed with cinnamon and other spices and 
aromatics, and tore and burnt in it the king’s bond of ten thousand 
marks due to the company of mercers; another of fifteen hundred 
marks, due to the chamber of London ; a third of two thousand due 
to the grocers ; another of three thousand marks due to several other 
companies ; and divers others ; in all to the amount of sixty thousand 
pounds, borrowed by the king to pay his army in France: and then 
told his majesty that he had taken in and discharged all those debts, 
and made his majesty a present of the whole. Beside this great act 
of public good, he founded and ehdowed several charities. He built 
the church of St. Michael in the ward of Vintry, and added to it a 
college, still existing. Near which he also erected an hospital or 
Maison dieu ; gave handsomely to St. Bartholomew’s hospital, and left 
sufficient by his will to rebuild Newgate. The citizens, particularly 
the mercers, long kept his anniversary with particular respect. Among 
the returns of chantries, &c, in the second year of Edward the Sixth, 
is the following from the Mercer’s company : 


. © Paide yetely for the obitte of Master WurttinGrton for spicest 
brede with the spices and whyte bunes and butter with other thinges 
thereto apperteyninge xlis. viijd. For perres, apples, pyskettes, 
chese, ale and wyne and the butteler’s fee with other thinges xxviijs. 
viijd, For waxe and ringing of bells ijs. To the poor men for to 
offer xiijd. ‘To the Lord Maior of London vjs. viijd. To the thre 
wardens of the Mercers iijdi. and to the rent Warden xls. To the 
clarke of the Mercers vjs. viijd. And as for priestes and clerkes we 
never paid none . . ixili, vjs. ijd.” P. 36. 


The measures which were taken by the city during the 
rebellion of sir Thomas Wyat have never, we believe, before 
been specified. 


‘On the breaking out of Wyat’s rebellion, occasioned by the 
report of queen Mary’s intended marriage with Philip of Spain, the 
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City was thrown into a violent commotion. Mary determined to try 
the affection of the citizens herself, and though she made them a long 
and flattering speech at Guildhall, professing that she lovéd them as 
‘a goother loves her children, and’ placed every reliance on their firm 
attachment, yet she left the lord Howard to assist the mayor in op- 
posing the entry of Wyat. The arrival of the rebels in Southwark, 
and their efforts to obtain possession of London, are minutely detailed 
by Holinshed. Suffice it to observe that, finding all endeavours to 
enter by the bridge ineffectual, Sir Thomas Wyat marched along the 
bank of the river, crossed the Thames at Kingston, and imprudently 
proceeding through Westminster to London, not only failed in the as- 
sistance he reliéd on from the citizens, but found himself surrounded 
by the royal troops, surrendered to prevent the bloodshed which he saw 
would be evidently useless, and was beheaded soon after upon Tower- 
hill. On this occasion, as appears from the ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Court of Aldermen,” six hundred harnessed men were immediately 
provided by the city, whose captains were, however, furnished by her 
Majesty's council: chains of defence were ordered to be placed at the 
bridge foot, and New Fish-street corner: a false draw-bridge was pre- 
pared at London-bridge: the armed watch of the city, headed in each 
ward by the respective alderman, was doubled: householders, of the 
yearly rent of 11. Gs. 8d. were ordered to prepare arms as far as might 
be convenient ; and the mayor and aldermen were to make an offer to 
the queen of a thousand marks toward a proposed garrison. To such 
as have it not in their power to examine the public records of the ¢ity, 
it may be curious to observe that the preparations to oppose the re- 
bels, here recited, were no hindrance to those of a more splendid kind, 


which were going on for the public reception of Philip. Intermixed 
with orders of a defensive nature, we find others which direct the 
gates and draw-bridges of the city to be trimmed and decorated in the 
same manner they had before been at the coming of the emperor; and 
a pageant to be erected at the conduit in Gracechurch-street, with one 
also at St. Margaret, in new Fish-street; with — playing by 


the parish clerks and children, At the corner, by Leaden-hall, “a 
principal pageant ;"” and others in Cornhill, Cheapside, Ludgate and 
Fleet-street; the stocks to be adorned with rich hangings, and Lud- 
gate and ‘Temple-bar to be new painted.’ Pp. 72. 


To lay this portion of the work before us under farther 
contribution would be necdless. Its facts, and dates, and 
illustrations, are all particularly accurate. And having briefly 
hinted at the improvement of the prebendal estate of Fins- 
bury, as materially connected with the affairs of the city, it 
closes. with the following remarks : 

* Since the period of this advantage, London has been chiefty re- 
markable for its continual increase, and its steady attachment to its 
sovereign ; while its vast improvements, even in times of the heaviest 
pressure, have excited the wonder of surrounding nations. They who 
walk through the streets of London, and compare the condition of 
those which are well paved, either with the recollection of their former 
state, or with such as yet remain under the old disadvantages, cannot 
but be forcibly struck with the contrast ; while the improved size and 
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arrangement of the houses, the free circulation of the air, and the ing 
troduction of fresh water, not only have kept our metropolis free from 
every symptom of infection, but, within the last half century, have 
made a considerable diminution in the annual bills of mortality. The 
cause of its amazing extension is a curious subject for political econo- 
mists ; and the spirit of improvement which still pervedes the minds 
of its inhabitants is undoubtedly entitled to our admiration. Schemes 
of the most magnificent extent still occupy the minds of hundreds 5 
and the more busy part of the metropolis may be expected, while our 
trade continues in prosperity, gradually to rival the suburbs in airi- 
ness, while it far exceeds them in its elegance. To the antiquary, 
London is still a source of inexhaustible intelligence: while its History 
is more diversified in events, and its influence, in a national point of 
view, more powerful, than those of any city in the universe.’ Pp. 102. 


The conclusion will, perhaps, exhibit as full and as accu- 
rate a view of tlie remaining portions of the work as the in- 
telligent reader can possibly require. 


* At the end of this work, which is intended to be a faithful picture 
of the general and present state of the metropolis, it should be re- 
membered that the minutiz and almost innumerable circumstances 
which swell the folios of Maitland, Seymour, and other writers, have 
here been earefully avoided When to collect such minutiz is the 
plan, the more ampie and complete such collections are the higher 
value they give tothe work. But when, as in the present history, it 
is meant to give such an account that the reader may form images to 
himself of the things described, whether they should or should not be 
familiar to him, the language and the manner that are proper to pro- 
duce these effects ought to be adopted. ‘Thus, in the introductory 
History of London, those remarkable facts have been preferred whicts 
are connected with the history of the kingdom ; as well as those which 
have tended to raise it to tts present splendour, In the general de- 
scription of the place, efforts have been invariably made to give en- 
larged views upon the subject. Under the head ‘* Present Manners 
and Police” pictures are Grawn of things as they are; leavings things 
as they have been to a difierent kind of work, The hospitals, tri- 
bunals, palaces, and other appurtenances of state; the commerce, 
public and commercial buildings; the squares, statues, and archi- 

“tecture; a detail of the actual state of the prisons; the learned so- 
cieties, literature, journals, and bibliography ; the theatres, and public 
amusements; together with the state of the fine arts: under each of 
these heads the constant endeavour has been to afford accurate, ample, 
and pleasing information. Such is the object of the present work, 
and of its success the reader by this time is able to decide,’ P. 473. 

The plates in the first part amount to twenty-three. The 
view of London and Westminster, copied from the camera 
obscura in the roval observatory at Greenwich ; the interior 
of thé court of king’s-bench, the theatres, and the houses of 
lords and commons ; the views of St. Paul’s, with that of the 
inside during the grand assemblage of the children; the di- 
stribution of the prizes at the socjety of arts, and Westinin- 
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ster abbey, are perhaps the best. At the end of the work 
zre above thirty more, ‘of ‘the itinerant traders, or coloured 
costumes, placed in alphabetical order, with letter-press to 
each, describing not only the trade and its follower, but the 
particular building or street of the metropolis represented in 
the back ground. With one of these descriptions we-shall 
bring: our remarks to a conclusion. 


‘Marcues.—The criers of this convenient article are very nu- 
merous, and among the poorest inhabitants of the metropolis, sub- 
sisting more on the waste meats they receive from the kitchens, 
where they sell their Matches at six bunches per penny, than on the 
profits arising from their sale. Old women, crippled men, or a mo- 
ther followed by three or four ragged children, and offering their 
Matches to sale, excite compassion, and are often relieved, when the 
importunity of the mere beggar is rejected. ‘The elder children of a 
poor family, like the boy seen in the Plate, are frequent traders in 
Matches, and these generally sing a kind of song, ‘and sell and beg 
alternately.” App. 


We need hardly add, that many of the itinerant traders, 
particularly the show-man, the slipper-seller, and the pye- 
man, are portraits of well-known characters. In the copy 
of the work, however, we have seen some of them that are 
coloured but indifferently ; and we would recommend to Mr. 
Craig, who designed them, to obtain fresh instructions in the 
art of drawing wheel-barrows. The abatements from praise, 
which a rigid critic might point out, are few: for our own 
part, we recommend the work with confidence. 


oe ———————————————————————_ Sea 


Art XIL—The Trader and Manufacturer's Compendium ; 
containing the Laws, Customs, and Regulations, relative to 
Trade, intended for the Use of Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
By Joshua Montefiore, Esq. Author of the Commercial 
Dictionary, Commercial Precedents, &c. Sc. 2 Vols. 8v0. 
13s. Boards. Champante and Whitrow. 1804. 








THE sole object MopEsTLy avowed by this author is, 
‘in a well-digested arrangement,’ to present ‘ A COMPLETE 
COMPENDIUM Of all that knowledge essential to the trader 
and manufacturer, in a mode at once concise, perspicuous, 
and comprehensive, and EXCLUsIVELY adapted to the pete 
pose:’ ‘ he has permitted nothing to escape his notice which 
would be interesting to those for whom the work is in- 
tended,’ whether merchants, retailers, manufacturers, or 
mechanics! ! 

Arduous is the task here undertaken; multifarious must be 
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the materials, and varied the talents, indispensable for its exe- 
cution. To unqualified professions from any individual, how- 
ever accomplished, our readers rarely listen with com- 
placence. 

Less lucrative than the speculations of commerce, the 
‘ pursuits of LITERATURE’ assuredly render us insignificant 
critics On TRADE. We are, however, sufficiently men of 
business to detect, in this publication, defects which excite 
our surprise, that the author could close his work without 
the usual precaution of * & and O excepted !” 

The principal merits of every manual, or abridgement of 
knowledge for general use, are judicious selection, simplicity 
of language, comprehensive brevity, luminous arrangement, 
and, above all, correctness, For articles irrelevant to the 
mam design, diffuse explanations where details are not es- 
sential, disproportionate attention to trifles, and neglect or 
forgetfulness of important objects, a few useful insertions 
inadequately compensate. By a cursory reference, mer- 
chants will, with us, determine that a mznute analysis is un- 
necessary to forma judgement of this compilation, The 
defects of Mr. Montefiore are glaring. His work is inaccu- 
rate and incomplete. We shall mention occasional passages 
in which his selections have been least erroneous, and ad- 
duce instances of his aberrations to justify our censures. 
As examples of disproportion, we remark, that the article 
Alexandria, in acommercial sense ‘ mayni nomjnis umbra,’ 
occupies a space nearly equal to that of Amsterdam. To 
‘ Berkshire, and ‘ Bedfordshire, nearly twenty lines are 
allowed ; even Brighthelmstone is thought worthy of a more 
detailed description than the whole of Asta, of which the 
account is limited to e/even lines; the writer satisfactorily 
assuring us, that its productions are various. We enumerate 
among his domestic blunders the omission of Rochdale, a 
place of considerable importance in the manufacture of 
British woollens : and, ‘ strange to tell!’ the whole of Glou- 
cestershire, with its vast establishments, as well as the trad- 
ing city and port of ExETER. The wool of KENT is over- 
looked, whilethe toys of Tunbridge have honourable mention. 
WILTSHIRE is only ‘celebrated for its bacon and cheese!’ 
its manufactures of cloth, &c. are forgotten. In his pro- 
gresses through England, Mr. Montefiore travels enveloped 
with mist. He discovers the rivers of Devon to be the 
Teign, the Dart, and the Samar (the Tamar is probably 
intended, which is, in part, a Cornish river) : but entirely 
loses the principal river of the county, the Exe! If butter 
and cider form any considerable part of the trade of Devon, 
we have heard also of its woollen manufactures exported as 
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well to Spain, Portugal, the ports of the Mediterranean, and 
Germany, as to the territories of the East India Company, 
an which this perfect compendium is silent. We might pro- 
ceed to fill pages with errors of a similar nature. ‘The my- 
steries of bellows-making are more fully disclosed than the 
principles of MARINE INSURANCE! which are scarcely noticed. 
On stbjects of foreign commerce, blunders and omissions 
abound. 

We shall extract a few specimens, previously mentioning 
articles laboured with greater success. Among these we 
select ‘ book-keeping, in which the relative advantages of 
double and single entry are well discriminated. ‘This article 
would have been valuable if a clear outline of the Jtalian 
method of book-keeping had been given as well as of that of 
single-entry, which would have more advanvageously em- 
ployed the spaces assigned to imperfect tables of interest 
and the terms of fire-insurance-ofhices, which almost every 
pocket-book and erocer’s shop can furnish. 

The important subject of Bills of Exchange is explained 
with tolerable perspicuity. 

The article Bank of England is also respectably executed, 
and sufficiently answers the futile declamations once cireu- 
lated on the subject of its solvency. The writer might have 
added, that if the entire debts owing from the government 
were lost, the Bank would yet remain solvent. 

On ‘ Embargo, the author states that, those who suffer 
From it are to be indemnified for any losses consequently in- 
curred. During the Jast war, great individual losses and 
delays were experienced in consequence of the various de- 
tentions of English ships and cargoes in British ports, for 
which we recollect no instances of indemnity, and few for 
the delay of ships of any flag. 

In the foreign articles we shall limit our attention to afew, 
among the numerous deficiencies; desirous only of stp- 
porting our opinion by adequate facts. 

CoTTOon is omitted among the products of the ‘ United 
States of America;’ as well as of * Brazil!’ 

In the list of manufactures of ‘ PortuGat,’ linen, which 
employs the industry of the northern parts, is not inserted. 
Among the imports from England, cotton-goods, principal 
articles, are omitted. From ‘ Spatn’ to England, among 
the exports, no colonial produce appears. On the subject 
of * galleons,’ or ‘ galloons, we apprehend, the author is 
incorrect: this system of communication between Spain 
and her colonies is abolished. ' 

The trade to South America, so far from being confined to 
Cadiz, has, during many years, been open to Malaga, Co- 
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runna, Barcelona, Santander, and all the greater ports. The 
returns to Old Spain for England are stated to be near}y all 
made in gold and silver. Did the author never hear of 
cochineal, indigo, hides, or Jesuits’ bark ?—No ‘ annual 
frota now exists. The trade is carried on by single ships at 
all seasons. 

To expose the errors of works compiled with industry, 
and intended for public instruction, is a duty extremely in- 
vidious: yet, as these works are addressed to the uniformed, 
our duty must not be evaded. While therefore we acknow- 
ledge that Mr. Montefiore has amassed a variety of interest- 
ing information on commercial topics, we lament that he has 
failed to attain the ‘ sole object’ to which we have alluded 
in our introduction to this article. His ‘ CompLete Com- 
PENDIUM!’ which must be consulted with caution, may, how- 
ever, be occasionally useful. 








—_——— 


ArT. XIII.— The Synonymes of the Latin Language, alphabetically 
arranged; with critical Dissertations upon the Force of its Pre- 
positions, both in a simple and a compounded State. By Fohn Hill, 
LL.D.&e. 4to. 14.115. 6d. Boards. Longman and Rees. 1804. 


ANXIOUS for the promotion of that species of learning 


which constituted the employment of our earlier days, and in 
the cultivation of which we have passed some of the sweetest 
moments of our lives, we receive with more than common in- 
terest every thing connected with Grecian or Roman literature. 
Among a certain description of men, it has been the fashion to. 
decry pursuits of this kind. ‘They have affected to consider the 
classical scholar as an useless being, whose attention is occupied 
by works, not things. As if, forsooth, it were possible for a man 
4f common understanding to study those prototypes of consum- 
mate excellence, both in style and reasoning, without imbibing 
the sentiments of wisdom and virtue with which they abound, 
or catching a portion of that taste which they every where dis- 
play! But we restrain ourselves; it is our business at present 
not to vindicate the student, but to examine his productions. 
The gentleman to whom we are indebted for the present 
publication may be considered, both from situation and expe- 
rience, as well fitted for the task he has undertaken. Educated 
in an university of distinguished celebrity, and filling a professor- 
ship instituted for the promotion of the ‘ Litter@e Humaniores,’ 
Dr. iiill’s attention must have been long directed to the Sy- 
nonymes of the Latin Language; and it is fair to regard his work 
as the result of patient thought and laborious investigation. It 
was natural, therefore, that our expectations should have been 
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raised to no cothmon height :’ that we should have fooked:for- 
‘ward to this work for profound criticism, and decurate’ illus- 
tration : that we should’ have hoped to find the’ substance of 
what was scattered in the writings of various critics brought to 
a focus: in short, to have seen the subject on which it treats in 
a great measure, if not completely, exhausted. 

We should, however, be uncandid and ungenerous in the’ ex- 
treme were we to deny that difficulties of no common magnitude 
presented themselves on the very face of the undertaking. Even 
in modern languages, it is by no means an ay! task to point out 
the nice and sometimes almost imperceptible shades of difference 
which discriminate synonymous terms. A hativé docs not al- 
ways succeed in the attempt ; and it is by intercourse alone with 
those who speak it in all its purity that a foreignér can hope to 
arrive at any tolerable perfection. In support of our formet re- 
mark, we need only refer to the pages of our Journal in which 
we have so frequent occasion to notice the misapplication of 
terms : to prove the truth of the latter, it is only necessary to ob- 
serve the mistakes into which the most carefu! are betrayed, im 
speaking a language which is known to them only through the 
medium of its writers. 

If such be the difficulty of ascertaining the precise meaning 
of synonymous words in a /iving language, in one which is no 
Jonger spoken it would appear to be almost insuperable. To 
laws, customs, dress, &c. allusions are continually made, and 
from them expressions are derived. As those of antiquity can- 
not be understood with the same accuracy as those of modern 
times,the terms which have a reference to them cannot be so easily 
defined. The obstacles, however, which present themselves in 
such an inquiry are not of such magnitude as they appear to 
be at first view. The Latin language, it must be remembered, 
did not reach its greatest purity till a late wera, and retained it 
but ashort time. From Plautus, the earliest writer whose au- 
thority is respected, indeed the earliest writer of whose works 
any considerable part remains, until the time of the immortal 
Cicero, when the language had attained its greatest perfection, 
not more than a century and half had elapsed.’ Withm the 
space of a century after the death of that great man, it had 
greatly degenerated; for Quinctilian, when speaking of the 
comparative merits of the several writers of Greece and Rome, 
uses these memorable words: “ Ex industria Senecam in omni 
genere eloquentiz versatum * distali, propter vulgatum falso de 
me opinionem, qua damnore eum, et invisum quoque habere 
sum creditas. Quod accidit mihi, dam corruptum et omnibus 





* We have restored versatum from the Aldine edition. Rev. 
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vitis fractum. dicendi genus tevocara ad severiora judicia con- 
tendo.” And again, speaking of the same author, he observes, 
*< in eloquendo corrupta pistagve +.” Few, then, are the writers 
who possess the gold of Latium unsullied by alloy: few con- 
sequently are the books upon which we can rely, secure that 
whatever phrases their pages may contain are of unquestionable 
putity and of established usage. An inquiry, therefore, into 
the synonymes of the Latin language has all the advantages 
which compression can afford. For although, in the prosecution 
of such a work, it is undoubtedly necessary to consult a great 
variety of ancient authors, either for the purpose of throwing 
light on the subject of investigation, or for the sake of deriving 
advantage from the criticisms which they introduce, yet no 
conclusion can be drawn from their writings which does not 
receive support from works of indisputable authority. 
_ The undertaking, too, is considerably facilitated in consequence 
-of the attention paid to the language by that bright ornament 
of human nature, whose vast and gigantic mind was stored with 
multifarious learning, and whose luminous genius left a lasting 
light on almost every subject on which it was employed. _ Ci- 
cero, not less distinguished for the justice of his criticisms than 
the brilliancy of his eloquence, furnishes us, in his philosophic 
treatises, with much valuable information on the force of par- 
ticular words, and the distinction between synonymous terms. 
Varro employed his pen on the same topic; and Gellius, though 
he lived when the purity of his native tongue was greatly sullied, 
abounds with observations that may be consulted with great ad- 
vantage. One treatise on the subject has unfortunately pe- 
rished: that of the illustrious Julius Cesar; a man not more 
renowned for the lustre of his warlike exploits, than the 
splendor of his literary achievements. Had his work escaped 
the wreck of time, and the ravages of barbarians, we might per- 
haps have found ourselves in possession of a performance which 
would render all other attempts on the same subject totally 
unnecessary. But it is trifling to lament, where lamentation is 
in vain. 

To the stock of information derived from these sources a large 
accession has been made by consulting modern critics. Vossius, 
Penzonius, Drakenborch, Grevius, and a number of other com- 
mentators of consummate ability, have scattered a profusion of 
raaterials which invite the collector’s hand. ‘The civil and mi- 
litary customs and laws of the Roman people have been illus- 
trated by men fully adequate to the task, and the most formid- 
able obstacle to an undertaking like Dr. Hill’s was in conse- 





® Lib. x. cap. 1. p. 517. Ed. Gibson, 
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quence removed. . A treatise on syn@aymy was likewise not a. 
novelty ; for France and Germany can boast of performances in 
this line, not only on their native languages, but the former has 
produced a very valuable work on that of the Latins also. To 
this we may likewise add, that the path had been considerably 
smoothed by the labours of Facciolatiand Gesner. Thé ma- 
sterly thesauri of these able scholars abound with observations 
on synonymous words: and in pointing out the difference be-: 
tween them, they are always concise, and often happy. 

Such, then, were the obstacles which Dr. Hill had to encoun- 
ter, such the means which he had to overcome them. It is our 
business to examine the manner in which he has employed them, 
and give our opinion of the suczess of his undertaking. [f, in 
so doing, we are sometimes found to differ from the learned 
professor (for such we really esteem him), and to question the 
propriety of his observations, his candour will induce him, we 
trust, to credit our assertion, viz. that we are influenced onl 
by a sense of what we owe the public. We, in common wit 
others, have been often called severe: but we are convinced 
that impartiality will bear its testimony to the truth of a remark, 
which we threw out in speaking of the works of Klopstock, 
‘that the literary art has declined in Great Britain, part 
for want of sharper criticism. By welcoming mediocrity wit 
politeness, and genius with unqualified worship, both are soothed 
into contented repose too soon, and rest satisfied with efforts 
below their strength and below their duty.’ 

On examining Dr..Hill’s volume, our attention was first en- 
gaged by the metaphysical style in which it is composed. Our au- 
thor is not contented with stating concisely and clearly the mean- 
ing of the words he undertakes to explain : he generally runs into 
a subtleness of distinction and abstractness of expression, which 
often perplexes instead of illustrating the subject.. It appears to 
us self-evident that in a work of this sort conciseness is always 
the best. After having given the student a clear and distinct 
idea of any particular term, why run the risk of confounding 
and confusing him by abstruse and far-fetched disquisitions : 
Admit as much light as is necessary for distinct vision: but ad- 
mit no more. If the several parts of the object be clearly seen, 
do not confuse them by a needless glare. We were the more 
astonished at this unfortunate propensity, because the doctor seems 
aware of the inconvenience it has produced, and declares, that, 
‘ In the attempts, as yet made, to define synonymous words in the dead 
languages, distinctions are often stated with more subtlety than judg- 
ment. The attention, directed perhaps to a single instance, from 
which little can be drawn, is harassed with unnecessary minuteness.’ 
Pref. p. v. To prove that Dr. Hill is guilty of this very fault, 
we will beg leave to produce a single instance; and we shall se- 
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lect one in which the prOlessor has not indulged his metaphy- 
sical iticlination to any great extent, and has compressed his ob- 
servations within narrower limits than usual. Speaking of 
carbo and pruna, he says, 


* Carno, Pruna, agree, in denoting a substance, which, 
though it has been exposed to the action of fire, is still capable of 
supporting it: but the former applies to it in a state of ignition, or 
otherwise ;. while the latter applies to it in that of ignition only, 
Carso most commonly denotes charcoal, and supposes, that though 
the nature of the substance, whether fossil or animal, is immutably 
altered, yet it is still capable of supporting fire. Though this mass, 
styled Carbo, has furnished fewel to an extinguished fire, yet it has not 
been reduced to a residuum of ashes. Thus, the fuel that supported 
the unseen fire, mentioned by Horace, might have been expressed 
by either term, but the ‘‘ Cineres” could be expressed by neither. 


‘——et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos ‘ cineri” doloso. Hor. Car. 2.1.7, 


Tam excoctam reddam atque atram quam carbo est.— 
Ter. Adelph, 5. 3. 63. 


The word “ excoctam” literally signifies, thoroughly changed by 
means of fire; and ‘‘ atram,” a blackness, not natural, but super- 
induced by it. 


Quzque sequenda forent, et que vitanda vicissim, 
Illa prius creta, mox hzec carbone notasti. Pers. Sat. 5. 108, 


In both these examples Carbo signifies ‘* charcoal.” A mass has 
been exposed to the action of fire, which, being quenched, leaves 
acinder. In the two examples that follow, this mass is ignited, and 
in that form also gets the name of Carvo, till it is reduced to ashes. 
** Qui cultros metuens tonsorios, candente carbone sibi adurebat 


eapillum.’ Cuic. de Of. 37. 6. 
Protinus inclusum lentis carbonibus ure. Ov. Trist, 3.11.47. 


‘ The difference stated by Servius to exist between ‘‘ Carbo” and 
Pruwna, does not seem to be well founded. When commenting on 
the following passage, 

. et medium freti pietate per ignem 
Cultores multa premimus vestigia pruna. Virc. Za. 11. 788, 


he says, ‘* Carbo” et pruna differunt, quod pruna dicatur quamdiu 
ardet, “‘ carbo” quum extincta est.” The first part of this remark is 
true, ‘which the last is not; as there is many an instance of ‘* Carbo” 
being applied to a substance upon which fire still acts. 


‘ Subjiciunt verubus prunas, et viscera torrent.’ 
Virc. £n. 5. 103. 


The Pruna, as fit for roasting any thing upon spits, would be in a 
state of red heat, and would emit no flame. That this was con- 
stantly the state of a substance so denominated, appears from a 
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passage in the great Roman physician, whose authority may be al- 
ways trusted. ‘ Nunquain ad flammam ungi oportet, interdum ad 
prunam.” CEs. P. 174, 2 


Now to us it appears, that all the information which this pas- 
sage contains might have been conveyed ina very few words. 
To our conception it would have been sufficient to state, that 
carbo might be applied to a coal, whether ignited or other- 
wise, whilst pruna signified only a coal that was red-hot. If 
this be the sum total of the doctor’s information, as it un- 
questionably is, much has been written by him to little»pur- 
pose. Every word that does not tell is an incumbrance that 
should be removed. Some parts, indeed, of Dr. Hill’s ob- 
servations we are unable to understand. ‘What does he mean 
by saying that carbo signifies a substance, which is immutably 
altered? Nothing surely is immutably altered which admits 
of still further alteration ; as nothing can be said to be im+ 
mutably fixed which admits of a future change. The carbo, or 
eoal, has not this quality; for it may be speedily reduced to 
ashes. ‘The expression, therefore, if it signifies: any thing, sig- 
nifies what is palpably untrue. We are also of opinion, that he 


has encumbered the subject with frivolous remark. What, for 
instance, does it contribute to the illustration of carbo to be in+ 
formed, that afram means a blackness not natural? What to 


be told, that ‘ excoctam literally signifies thoroughly changed 


by means of fire ? which by the way is ot its literal meaning? 
We should, indeed, have made no comment upon it, had we not 
observed a sort of fondness in Dr. Hill for irrelevant remarks. 
A few instances will justify the assertion. Commenting on the 
following lines of Horace, 

Quod si pudica mulier in partem juvans 

Domum, atque dulces liberos, 
he furnishes us with very curious intelligence; namely, that 
‘ a single child, as well as a number of either sex, might have been 
the object of this woman's affection” P. 497. 

So again, after having quoted from Plautus 


——Defigere aliquem colaphis in terram—— 


he is so condescending as to give us information, which we 
earnestly request the admirers of pugilism to receive with at- 
tention and repay with gratitude; it is no less than the dis- 
covery, * that a well-aimed box upon the trunk of the body often 
duces the effect here mentioned, as well as one upon the head.’ Really 
it must have required great experience to find out that a mother 
may love an only child, and that a blow on the stomach will 
bring a man to the ground; and it must have been very be- 
coming a learned professor to insert it in a treatise on Latin 
Synonymes ! ! 
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Wemust receive likewise, with equal gratitude and respect, the 
intelligence with which he favours us, p. 110, where he tells us, 
* If the fish caught by the hook had had more sagacity it would not 
have swallowed the bait. The hook is concealed by the angler, that 
it may be the instrument of deceiving the fish, and because without 
being concealed in a certain degree is would be of no use. 

Thus, again, P. 474, out of his abundant goodness, he gives 
us to understand, that though the exertion implied in the act denoted 
by ambulare is not the severest, yet, by continuing it, the animal mov- 
ing may be fatigued. 

It would be as uninteresting to the reader as fatiguing to 
ourselves to produee all the instances of childish remark which 
we have observed in this volume, or even to refer to them. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with the two following: De- 
finirig the meaning of the verb saturo, he quotes these words 
of Cicero, § Nuper nati mammas appetunt, earumque ubertate 
saturantur.” Circ. de Nat. Deon. 52. a. and adds (what we hope 
will contribute to appease the fears of doting mammas), * that 
the rich provision made by nature for supporting the young of 
animals, is happily expressed by the last verb. Jn the case of 
the human race, the superfluous miik is thrown from the stomach 
of the child by an operation that is not painful, and at the same time 
involuntary.” 

If the above passage bears testimony to Dr. Hill’s skill in 
physic, the following is a proof of his acquaintance with hy- 
drostatics. In his remarks on a passage in Czsar Bel. Gal.7. 5’. 
Is, quum animum advertisset perpetuam esse paludem que in- 
flueret in Sequanam, atque illum omnem locum magnopere im- 
pediret, hic consedit; nostrosque transitu prohibere instituit, 
he condescends to communicate to us this intelligence: * The 

word “* perpetuus” here, denotes the unbroken extent of the marsh, 
not its continued supplies. This marsh would empty the surface 
water that formed it, into the sequana, in a time porportioned to the 
aperture and declivity jointly. P. 485. 

Every one, we conceive, must agree with us in thinking that 
such frivolous remarks disgrace the pages in which they ap- 
pear; and we exceedingly lament, that Dr. Hill should have 
suffered them to enter into any part of his work, which fre- 
quently assumes, in consequence of them, an appearance of 
burlesque. But it gives us real pain to be compelled to say, that 
he is guilty of amuch more material error; that he is un- 
-doubtelly mistaken as to the signification of many words: and 
sometimes forms hypotheses concerning them which will not 
bear the test of rigid examination. This will be considered, 
perhaps, as bold criticism, but we think it equally true : let the 
competent judge determine, from some instances which we shall 
produce. (To be continued.) 
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ArT. XIV.—Observations addressed to the Public in general.on 
the Cow-Pox, shewing that it originates in Scrophula, com- 
monly called the Evil; ulustrated with Cases to. prove that it 
ws no Security against the Small-Por.. diso pointing out 
the dreadful Consequences of this new Disease, so fae 
and rashly, introduced into the Human Constitution: ‘¥o 


which are added Observations on the Small-Poxr Inocula- 
tion; proving it to be more Beneficial to Society than the 
Vacceme. By R. Squirrell, M.D. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Highley. 


THE cow-pox is a subject on which we-can searcely speak 
with propriety. We certainly considered the first promoters 
hasty and imprudent, and reprehended the enthusiasm of 
some of its injudicious friends with severity. These steps 
which we thought, and still think, proper, this scepticisny 
which should be the foundation of unprejudiced enquiry, 
drew on us torrents of abuse. It was styled an attack onthe 
dearest interests of humanity; an opposition to a plan which 
might prove the salvation of millions ; an attempt to tear 
the civic crown from the brow of mankind’s best benefactor. 
It was, however, no more than a caution to examine pre- 
vious to decision, to enquire cautiously before a step of 
such vast importance was resolved on. This plan we our- 
selves followed ; and, in consequence of it, we have become 
eonverts to the practice of vaccination—have professed our- 
selves its friends. Yet truth is still dearer; nor shall we 
shut our eyes to evidence on the opposite side, or feel in- 
different to the consequences of opinions which, since we 
formed our own determinations, we have given. 

Many cases have been published, in which vaccination, it 
is said, has been followed by the true small-pox. Some have 
certainly been owing to mistakes, either in the former or latter 
disease, and many such we have ourselves traced ; some have 
been owing to matter either of a bad quality or of a different 
nature, else it would bé singular that Portsmouth should fur- 
nish more exceptions to a general rule than the whole king- 
dom. We confess, however, that there are others of a 
suspicious nature, which at least lead us to doubt whether 
the rule is so general as has been supposed. We own, that, 
since many errors and mistakes have been detected, which 
account for the second disease, we suspect that there are 
still some undiscovered minute circumstances on which the 
absolute security rests: but is this surprising, when it is not 
yet ascertained with certainty whether the small-pox may 
not affect any individual twice ? 
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In a gencral view, it ng singular that the cow-pox 
should prove a security from small-pox in fifty instances, 
and fail in one. From what cause are the fifty secured? 
certainly from some change produced on the fluids, which 
render them no longer susceptible of any action from the 
small-pox virus. We thus gain a step, and may conclude 
that it has such a power. It is also, we believe, admitted 
by every one, that this power has some permanence: the 
difference only respects the duration of the security, whether 
five or fifty years, or any intermediate period. A great point 
is however gained by even atemporary security, at so small 
an expence or hazard. Many critical periods of life may be 
thus passed with impunity. Yet, while we claim so much, 
we do not abandon the further pretensions, nor weuld we, 
for 2 moment, discontinue the practice from the few instances 
yet undisputed. We have scen men of considerable talents 
and experience mistaken, in deciding on the true nature of 
cow and small-pox; and were we to adduce the names, they 
might be fuirly brought in conipetition with the evidence 
before us. In such errors, so minute are the characteristic 
distinetions of pustular diseases that no blame can attach to 
either party. 

Since, then, on the most dispassionate view of the question, 
we have, even from the opposing facts, no reason to reject 
the practice of vaccination, and every reason, from the vast 
body of evidence in its favour, to continue it, with perhaps 
£ more advised watch,’ we shall advert to the work before 
us. The title-page certainly betrayed a zealous warmth, 
approaching to prejudice; and the introduction glowed with 
still stronger reprobation of the new practiee. We shall 
advert, however, for a moment, toa different subject: 


* Inoculation, every body must acknowledge, was not the province 
or department of physicians. They considered it much beneath them, 
and even thought themselves degraded in performing the operation ; 
nor was it deemed necessary that they should attend to the progress of 
the disease ; and though in other respects they might be extremely 
well acquainted with the profession of medicine in general, yet with 
regard to inoculation in particular, they had not practice sufficient to 
furnish them with an adequate knowledge of the subject, and, conse- 
quently, in such a case, ought not to be considered as men of ex- 
perience, nor qualified to make any innovation. This part of the 
profession has been always practised by apothecaries and surgeons, 
who are the only men in this country possessing any claims to a real 
judgment, either in the choice of the matter, performing the operation, 
er attending to the progress of the disease ; and in short, these are 
the only men who are qualified, and could be justified in making any 
alteration (were it necessary) in the practice. 
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*« No one ever thinks of consulting a physician respecting an ino- 
culation for the small-pox, other than the gentleman who presides 
over the medical department at the hospital, unless the disease be 
likely to terminate fatally, and, in that case, but seldom. © Families 
almost always depend on the ability of their apothecary, consequently, 
physicians cannot be accustomed to see many instances of the disease. 
Hence it must appear to every person of common understanding, how 
improper it was for them, without sufficient experience, to make any 
innovation, and to introduce a new, filthy, and malignant disease, into 
the human constitution. It has always been a maxim with me to per- 
severe in my opinions, and my mode of practice, until the instruments 
which I employ disappoint or deceive me, and this not having hap- 
pened with the small-pox inoculation, I have no reason either to for- 
sake, discard, or change it for any other, until I be convinced by more 
substantial proofs than have yet been adduced, that it is inferior to 
vaccination.” P. 2. 


It is not our design to make a consideration of the ow-pox 
a vehicle for a contest between the knowledge of a phy- 
sician and an apothecary; but we cannot avoid noticing this 
passage, as it indirectly censures the many respectable names 
affixed to the recommendation of the practice of vaccination. 
Perhaps Dr. Squirre!l should have reflected that the benefits 
of experience are not the result of the number seen, but the 
degree of attention paid, and the scientific views with which 
the object is perceived. A nurse may have seen more cases 
of small-pox than an apothecary; but can a nurse conduct 
the business of inoculation better? Is it not, on the other 
hand, more probable, that the number of objects constantly 
passing under the eye may allow each to make a less im- 
pression? Is Dr. Squirrell also aware of the fact, that phy- 
sicians are scarcely, in any instance, called in to conduct the 
process of inoculation? To speak of Azs experience and our 
own is unnecessary, and would be invidious: but, in pub- 
lications, our best information has been derived from phy- 
stclans; and if they, from their /imited experience, have been 
erroneous, why have not the apothecaries corrected them? Let 
us add, in a general view, that we have not vet seen an apo- 
thecary of general comprehensive science: such undoubtedly 
there are, but they are rare aves. In general they pursue a 
routine ; their education fits them for no more; and when 
the little circle is completed, they cannot move out of it, 
We have formerly remarked, that we would as soon trairra 
race-horse in a mull. 

This, it will be said, is strong language: it is so; and we 
would not have employed it, did not the work before us 
furnish us with proofs of the incapacity of the apothecary 
to judge with scientific precision of a case which requires 
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general scientific views. The old story of the cow-pox ori- 
ginating from the grease is revived. We agree with Dr. 
Squirrell, that nothing is more disgusting, more grossly 
filthy ; and we are free to own, that in the first moment we 
felt a nausea at the suggestion, which, even at this distance, 
on the recapitulation of the image, recurs. Many an invalid, 
we know, has forfeited, from this idea, his most salutary meal. 
This opinion, notwithstanding the slicht support it received 
from Dr. Loy, is, we believe, now abandoned. It remained 
for Dr. Squirrell to contend that the grease is a scrophulous 
disease. Scrophula is an affection of the conglobate glands. 
Are these found in the heels of horses? we disdain so poor 
atriumph. But this must be scrophula; Ist, because it 
aflects the Aee/s; and scrophula atiects the yoints. But the 
grease affects the pastern, not the joints. 2dly. It must be 
scropbulag because it arises from habit, and from a morbid 
state of thé blood. May it not forthe same reasons be gout 
or scurvy? It must, 3dly, be scrophula; because arising 
from cold, debility, an impoverished state of the blood, oc- 
casionally a plethoric state, wet and low grounds. Are 
these exclusive causes of scropbula? In short, are either of 
these causes of the discase, if we except debility and mois- 
ture, which occasions also rickets, cretinism, scurvy, &c. &c. 
Both will occasion, it is also remarked, a stiff joint ; so will 
gout and rheumatism: the proximate cause and cure of each, 
it is said, are unknown. We suspect that these circum- 
stances will ally the grease to almost every disease of the 
human body. This, however, is trifling. We shall take a 
more serious tone, and ask, if, after such arguments, and 
such very inadequate knowledge of medicine ; if, after a 
professed unacquaintance with the conduct of vaccination, 
and with its effects; the opinion of an apothecary can be put 
in competition with the names affixed to the recommenda- 
tion of this prophylactic ? We shall add only, that had Dr. 
Squirrell been acquainted with scrophula, he would have 
known, that it was a constitutional, not an acquired disease; 
‘that it required no occasional causes to give it effect, but 
occurred, notwithstanding the greatest care and attention to 
the health in general. 

The pernicious consequences of the cow-pox are also in- 
sisted on. In our experience, and it has not been limited, 
we have much more seldom seen instances of bad effects 
from cow-pox than from the small-pox. ‘This may have 
arisen from fewer cases of the former than of the latter; but 
we are certain, that eruptions and abscesses have not been 
the peculiar effect of the cow-pox ; and we are confident 
that in no one of very numerous instances bas it excited 
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schrophula, the peculiar fomes of which it is here supposed 
tobe. It happened in one family, that out of three children 
two had been inoculated with the small, and one with the 
cow-pox. ‘Che two former had suffered severely from the 
ferner disease, and the latter passed the vaccina as usual. 
Some months afterwards, the two eldest, with the child’s 
maid, suffered from small abscesses in different parts of the 
body : the child inoculated with the cow-pox, who, as the 
youngest, alone slept with the servant, escaped completely. 
At least, then, the cow-pox left no peculiar predisposition to 
eruptions. One case is distinctly related, where, after the 
cow-pos, cuticular complaints were violent, and the child 
sunk under the irritation they occasioned. It is unfair, how- 
ever, to argue, that the veccina was the cause. We could 
evuumerate many such instances. At this moment, we have 
two similar cases after inoculated smal/-pox, and we do net 
accuse that disease. Dr. Squirrell very candidly gives the 
process for evacuating this filtiy matter, once imbibed from 
the system; but, for this, we must refer the adversaries of 
the cow-pox to the work itself. In the conclusion, wnuch is 
said in favour of inoculation, and various extracts to this 
purpose are added from different authors. To this we can- 
not have the slightest objection. The unswer must be taken 
from the mortality of the small-pox in three years previous 
to the practice of vaccination, and an equal period since. 
The bills published in the newspapers we must suppose 
comparatively correct, and those who still adhere to the 
practice may reflect, inventa fruge glande vesctmur. 

For this long article, ou a short work, some apology may 
be necessary: it cannot have been written to gain popular 
favour; for, having incurred no little share of obloquy from 
our first opposition, we may again experience it from the 
part we now take. In each, however, we have done what we 
supposed to be our duty. We, in the first place, endea- 
voured to prevent practitioners from running headlong into 
an untried path. We now attempt to persuade them not to 
quit a beaten road, because some pits and quagmires are in 
the way. Let each party be cautious: let every fact be ac- 
cumulated ; science and humanity will, at all events, be the 

ainers; and should the present, as it may happen, be the 
ast time this hand is employed on the subject, the mind that 
dictates will repose in consciousness that it has nothing ‘ ex- 
tenuated, nor set down aught in malice.’ 
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RELIGION. 


ART. 15.—-The Restoration of Family Worship recommended, in tue 
Discourses; selected, with Alterations and Additions, from Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s plain and serious Address to the Master of a Family. To 
which is prefixed an Address to his Parishioners. By John Brewster, 
M.A. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 1804. 


The restoration of family worship is unquestionably of the first im- 
portance. We may justly say that on it depends, in a very eminent 
degree, the morals and manners of the rising generation. An atten- 
tion to religious concerns in the head of a family will have more influ- 
ence with those who are under his superintending eye than the best 
address from the best informed minister can be expected to produce. 
Such discourses, therefore, as the present, and drawn from such a 
source as the writings of a Doddridge, will prove acceptable to the 
friends, and useful to the cause, of religion. 


Art. 16.—The natural Placability of God. A Discourse at Moreton 
Hampstead, July 4, 1804, before the Society of Unitarian Christians, 
established in the West of England, for promoting Christian Know- 
iedge, and the Practice of Virtue, by the Distribution of Books. By 
John Davis. 8vo. 1s. Johnson. 1804. 

Mr. Davis strenuously contends that God is essentially and naturally 
merciful; that, whether he pardons or punishes, ‘ the purest benevo-~ 
lence towards mankind influences him.’ We agree with him. He 
contends that the idea of Christ having been a sacrifice for the sins of 
the world is,unfounded and erroneous. In this we must be permitted 
to dissent from him. : 


Art. 17.—A Sermon, preached in the Church of Louth, at the anniver- 
sary grand provincial Meeting of free and acccpted Masons, August 
13, 1804. By the Rev. Thomas Orme, D, D. FS. A. &c. 800. 
Is. Rivingtons. 1804. 

The object of Dr. Orme’s discourse is to remove the unfavourable 
opinions which have been formed as to the tendency of the masonic 
institutions. One of the chief points which has been insisted on by 
its adversaries is, that if free masonry tended, as its followers assert 
that it does, to the promotion of religion and universal charity, it 
would be unnecessary, nay injurious, to cramp and fetter with secreey 
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and oaths what might be the instrument of so much benefit to all man- 
kind. To remove the impression which such an argument may have 
made, Dr. Orme observes that something more thar general tion 
is necessary to excite in us a warm and active loving kindness. That 
as we are united to our families and relations by particular ties, so free- 
masonry also has for its object, to draw men into a closer union with 
each other, by exciting a more particular interest in the breast of each 
member than the consideration of our being common brethren could 
possibly do. 
Art. 18.—.4 Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Chesham, be- 
Sore the Grenadier Company of the first Regiment of Bucks Volun- 
teers, on Sunday the \2th of August, 1804; in ——— of Co- 
lours having been presented to the Regiment on Wednesday the 8th of 
the same Month, To which is prefived the Prayer of Consecration. 
By the Rev. John Simpson, Curate of Chesham. v0. is. Ebers, 
1804. 


On so trite and thread-bare a subject we can expect nothing new. 
The object of this discourse is to show that triumph and defeat are in 
the hands of God alone, who converts the councils of men to the fur- 
therance of his secret purposés. We shall only add that the morality 
of this sermon is superior to its execution, 


Art. 19.—A Sermon preached at Chelmsford, in the County of Essex, 
on Sunday, July 29, 1804. By the Rev. Robert Lowth, A. M. 
Prebendary of St. Paul's. 4to. %s. Cadell and Davies. 1804. 


The congregation, as it appears, before whom this sermon was de- 

livered, requested Mr. Lowth to communicate it to the public. This 
is, in some measure, the only apology for its publication, We cannot, 
however, forbear to say, that, had we been of the number of his audi- 
ence, we should not have joined in the petition ; since we should have 
deemed such expressions as the following sentence exhibits, altogether 
unworthy of a religious composition : 
_ © It (the Catholic religion) is now, since a mountebank usurper has 
taken upon himself to new model it, become too absurd to fear, and 
much too contemptible any longer even to laugh at. It has dwindled 
into the most despicable after-piece ever offered to the public; and, 
like most despicable productions of a would-be author, is completely 
damned here, however it may fare hereafter.’ P. 15. 


Ant. 20.—A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of St. Mary's, 
Stafford, at the Visitation held by the Archdeacon, August &, 1804. 
By the Rev. Edward Whitby, Vicar of Seighford, 80, 1s. Long- 
man and Co. 1804, 
From the first chapter of Ephesians, verses 8 and 9, the preacher 

takes occasion to vindicate the doctrine of justification by faith,-and 

of showing that this, if properly understood, is so far from excluding 
the necessity of good works, that it offers one of the strongest reasons 
for the performance of them. The discourse was printed at the re- 

quest of the archdeacon, at whose visitation it was preached, and.is a 

respectable one, ; 
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Art. 21.—A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral, in the Abbey Church, Westminster, on Friday, May 25, 1804, 
being the Day appointed by his Majesty's Royal Proclamation to be 
observed as a Day of solemn Fasting and Humiliation. By George 
Isauc Huntingford, D. D. F. R. 8, Bishop of Gloucester. 4to. 1s. 
Cadell and Davies. 1804. 


The perusal of this very able composition has given us the highest 
satisfaction and pleasure. The sound advice which it contains, and 
the genuine spirit of Christianity which it displays in every p77e, are 
not only seasonable in the present hour of alarm, but are worthy the 
attention of all ranks and conditions, under any circumstances, and at 
any time. Our dependence on Almighty God for the success of our 
endeavours, the gratitude we owe for past deliverances, and the vari- 
ous and important duties which patriotism requires at our hands, are 
enforced in a manner so clear, and style so convincing, that we cannot 
but express a sense of the additional obligations which the learned pre- 
Jate has conferred on his countrymen by his present publication. We 
may, with strict justice, affirm that the sermon is such as it became the 
nen of the bishop to write, and the dignity of the house of lords 
to hear. 


POETRY. 


ART. 22.—An Instructive Epistle to John Perring, Esq. Lard-Mayor 
of London ; on the Proposal of an Address of Thanks to the Right 
Hon. Henry Addington, for his great and upright Conduct when 
Prime Minister. By Peter Pindar, Esq. 4to. 1s, Walker. 1804. 


The abilities of this facetious bard have been so often the subject 
of our praise, that no greater delight can accrue to us than that 
of again bestowing a portion of it on him. In the morning of his 

tical career, the spirit and humour of his effusions inspired us, 
and all the nation, with just admiration. As he advanced to his 
meridian, the severity of his satire increased in nearly the same pro- 
portion as his wit diminished: yet this transmutation of talent was 
voluntary ; his vein was not exhausted, but he chose to relinquish 
the light whip of laudable criticism for the heavier lash of unbe- 
coming and personal abuse. During the latter years of his publica- 
tion, even the attraction of broad ridicule has frequently been sought 
after in vain: ribaldry and invective alone filled his pages; and 
coarse wit was wanting to those who could be pleased with it. 
Through these several epochas of his life we have followed Peter 
Pindar, and, we trust, we have not been unfaithful in our strictures 
on his various productions. In the epistle before us, ‘the gall of 
bitterness’ is not wantonly poured out. ‘The poet, at all events, 
justly or unjustly, it matters not, is determined to be the enemy of 
Mr. Pitt ; but scurrility constitutes not its prominent feature. Mr. 
Addington is praisec , Alderman Perring complimented ; and De- 
vonshire, the author's country, gratefully mentioned. 

We will, as we have been accustomed to do, give a few lines as a 
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specimen ; they are the four first stanzas of the epistle, and the 
reader will perceive that, in the last of them, that happy knack at 
delineation is preserved, which has for ever been the most pleasing 
trait in the works of this writer : 


‘ Believe the Bard, my good Lord May’r, 
That we have been upon the stare, 

For your Address, for just administration ; 
Which brought the Premier so much fame ; 
With peerless lustre crown'd his name, 

And spread a smile of pleasure o’er the Nation ! - 


* Wild Expectation on her toe, 
Has been a month, at least, I know, 
Looking for this fair tribute of your thanks. 
Perchance some Demon, secret, sly, 
Has mark’d th’ affair with jealous eye, 
And, deep in dark intrigue, been playing pranks : 


* Some Pittite, mad, vindictive, crost, 
Because the Statue has been lost, 

Has tamper'd with some Aldermen, I fear ; 
And men of Common Council greeting, 
In sad unguarded hour of eating, 

Mix'd Ministerial poison with their Beer. 


‘ Poor iron dust, through playful Fate 
Attracted by the Magnet-State! 

Or let us rather call thein straws— 
Whirl'd from their dirt, their native Sphere, 
By Sudden gusts—aloft, here, there — 

Of Babes the wonder and applause!—’ Pp. 1. 


Art. 23.—Great Cry and Liitle Wool ; or, the Squads in an Uproar ; 
or, the Progress of Politics ; or Epistles, poetical and picturesque. 
Written by Toby Scout, Esq. a Member of the Opposition; and 
edited by Peter Pindar, Esq. 4to. 18. 6d. Walker. 1804. 


Who Toby Scout is his editor does not inform us; but we suspect 
somebody with whose works he is permitted to take considerable 
liberties. A great number of the lines would lead us to think that 
Peter Pindar had a hand in writing them ; yet, excepting a beautiful 
verse at the beginning of the third epistle, there are few of them 
which do him much credit. Surely it is no disgrace to a mother that 
her son’s political creed happens to disagree with that of the satirist ; 
nor is ita very lofty flight in that satirist to attack a weak woman for 
selling ointment and bobbin. Yet such is the subject of one of these 
episties. ‘The dog,’ we fear, ‘is turned to his own vomit again ; 
and the sow that was washed, to her wallowing in the mire.’ 


omer. 








tia Pele 
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Arr. 24-277) hings, As They Were, As They Are, and as They Ought 

‘To Be. A Poem. With an Earnest Address to the Landowners of the 

United Kingdoms. By Thomas Tovey. 12mo. 4s, Sewed. Stewart. 
1804. 


‘ The author of the following poem presumes to submit to the 
ublic the produce of hours stolen from business, and sleep ; and 
oo for some indulgence, when he declares, that his necessary at- 
tention to business, through life, has made his opportunities of pro- 
fiting by the labours of other men very limited. 

‘ He has considered himself as one of the meanest of a ship’s com- 
pany, whose labour during fair weather, and prosperous breezes, 
might be very well dispensed with ; but when the furious tempest 
had shattered the ship, and all were threatened with a watery grave, 
even his assistance, though trifling in itself, became of some impor- 
tance.’ Pref. p. 5. | 

« He intreats the reader to keep in mind, that by far the greater 
part of it was written in 1800 and the beginning of 1801, as it may 
now seem somewhat out of season ; he thanks God that it is so, that 
he has heard the cries of the poor, and has granted us great relief. But 
the continued dearness of meat, cheese, butter, &c. together with 
the danger of the late scenes respecting corn recurring, is, he hopes, 
a sufficient apology for publishing it, though it be a little out of sea» 
son.’ Pref. p. 6. 


It is to be lamented that, either from a real, or an imaginary scar- 
city, the high price of corn, at all times so dreadful to the poor, is 
again taking place. We hope soon to see the attention of govern. 
ment turned to this serious evil ; and that it will either repeal the late 
unpopular act for encouraging the exportation of grain, or adopt 
some other mode of redress, which to its wisdom shall seem more 
fit. Mr. Tovey is of opinion, that diminishing the size of farms 
would be the most beneficial measure. It is urged by landlords, that 
they have a right to let their estates as they please ; «and by tenants, 
that the legislature ought not to prevent their renting all that they 
can pay for. Our author is of a different opinion : his plea is neces- 
sity ; and he urges the adoptioa of his plan, with at least the lan- 
guage of a man of moderation. Of the policy or the justice of his 
proposal we give no opinion. 


‘ Who, that has any humane feelings, would not rather make 
some little sacrifice (and but little is required, if judiciously managed ) 
than see such times return again? And we know not, if things 
were suffered to come again to the same state, that it would end as 
well as it now has. There have been strong arguments brought fory 
ward against attempting a revolution, from the dreadful scenes con- 
sequent thereon in France: and on the other hand, it ought to operate 
as strongly on those who have it in their power to make beneficial al- 
teratioris, not to suffer the mass of the pcople to be driven to such 
extremities, as to lie open to the temptations of wicked and seditious 
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ersons (1s we are told was the case in France) to proceed to the 
like outrages. Instead of which, were the measures proposed impro- 
ved upon and adopted, I am persuaded it would make the mass of 
the people so comfortable, that other reforming and revolutionary 
schemes would be forgotten, and thrown an age or a century back. 

* To oblige the landowners to divide their farms, may be called a 
strong measure. Do not deep rooted and desperate diseases require 
strong and powerful remedies? Have not as strong measures been 
resorted to, in cases of less importance? Are we not in the habits 
of seeing things done daily, which appeared at first as arbitrary and 
obnoxious, till passed into a law, carried into effect, and become fa- 
miliar? For instance, the excise laws, &c. Forbid it then huma- 
nity, forbid it every tender feeling, that measures which tend to be- 
uefit mankind so much, should be accounted arbitrary, and opposed, 
‘To support a war, the event of which is always uncertain, much has 
been cheerfully given up, many deprivations submitted to, and bur- 
dens borne ; shall not then such measures as these, which will pro- 
duce certain and incalculable good, be cheerfully and readily submit- 
tedto? If in any town or village there was a man who carried arms, 
and was in the constant habit of annoying and maiming his neigh- 
bours with them, would it be an act of injustice to take away those 
arms from him, and destroy them? So would I have the monopo- 
lizers of farms, and of every kind of provisions treated: let them not 
be injured in their persons, and their property let them enjoy as well 
as they can; I shall not envy them ; but let them be prevented from 
doing us any farther harm. 

‘ Any measure that appears at all atbitrary, is unplezsant ; and, I 
think, H should be one of the last to recomimend any thing of the 
kind, were not a great good to be obtained thereby ; and I am per- 
suaded, few cases can be put, where the words of our great poet 
Shakespeare are more applicable than in the case before us: “To do 
a great right, do a /ittle wrong.” And in all well ordered society, a 
certain portion of that right, which every man as an individual may 
lay claim to, must be given up for the good of the whole. Many 
measures that have a more arbitrary savour are considered not only 
expedient, but some absolutely necessary ; for instance, compelling 
men to servé in the militia or in the navy; granting exclusive char- 
ters to merchants, bodies corporate, &c.; obliging persons to pay 
‘various taxes, besides what is levied by government, but all in order 
to promote the good of the community at — Shall then mea- 
sures which are calculated to ease various other burdens, and to pro- 
mote the good of all, be scouted as too arbitrary to be adopted? 
Heaven forbid. Common sense forbid.’ Pref. p. 54. 


Mr. Tovey has been extremely exact in the division of his book. 
Sixty-two pages are filled by the preface, and the same number by 
the poem. Of the former production we have given a creditable spe- 
cimen ; from the latter we will also copy a few lines. Yet we can- 
not say much in their favour, The versification is feeble and nerve- 
less, and clogged with innumerable expletives. 


* Blessing, and being blest, Acasro dwelt, 
On yon sweet spot, twice forty summers past ; 
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Nor one among his num’rous tenants felt 

A moment’s pain, that there his lot was cast. 
He saw them happy, and was highly pleas’d ; 

Him, as a father, tenderly they lov’d : 
Were they in misery? soon their pains he eas’d. 

Was he unwell? their grieving hearts were mov’d. 
Belov’d and loving! all his happy hours, 

Glided along in sweet tranquillity ; 
And all exerted still their utmost pow’rs 

T’ avert or sooth each sad calamity. 
From his lov’d mansion rarely did he stray, 

To seek for pleasures in the smoky town ; 
Where numbers dream their useless lives away, 

Or seek in noise and mirth their cares to drown. 
Rather among his tenants would he roam, 

And taste their joys, and gladden all the place ; 
Or walk around his charming happy home, 

And with his eye the beauteous landscape trace. 
Thence he beheld spread o’er the wide champaign, 

Innum’rous cots, and farms of small extent, 
Where multitudes of peasants could obtain, 

What their few wants required, and were content. 
Here, near at hand, the lowing kine did feed 

In pastures small, but rich, and watered well ; 
There, num’rous flocks of snowy white were spread, 

In prospect fair all o’er the enamell’d vale. 
Embosom’d soft in tufted trees appear’d, 

The hamlets scatter’d o’er this ample space : 
While tow’rs and spires their lofty heads uprear’d, 

And did the fair, the varied landscape grace. 
Some miles in front, each steering for its port, 

Rich freighted ships were riding o’er the wave ; 
Of coasters too, a numerous resort, 

Which rarely did the ocean’s fury brave : 
Or waiting for a favourable wind, 

To waft them to some friendly foreign shore, 
A fleet was view’d; and when the fates were kind, 

Old Neptune’s sons would cheerfully unmoor. 
From Dean’s high forest o’er the wood-crown’d hills, 

O’er Vaga’s banks, and Piercefield’s shady grove ; 
O’er dim-discover’d tow’rs, and seats, and vills, 

From nearer views th’ unsated eye might rove. 
From thence o’er Monmouth’s pleasant woods and vales, 

Far stretching westward down the sea-wash’d shore ; 
Where oft the foaming billow greatly swells, 

When blust’ring winds and furious tempests roar. 
More distant still, and mingling with the sky, 

Height above height the Cambrian hills uprear’d 
Their tow’ring heads ; and to the keenest eye, 

The heav’ns anc earth uniting here appear’d.’ P. 5. 
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DRAMA. 


Art. 25.—Matrimony: A petit Opera in two Acts, as performed at the 
Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane. Altered from the Frenck. By James 
Kenney. vo. 1s. 6d. Longman and Co. 1804. 


Mr. Kenney speaks with great modesty, in his preface, of himself 
and his abilities. As he does not appear to expect much from this 
translation, he will not be much disappointed at its condemnation. 
The fault is not his that his author lays an improbable plot; though, 
perhaps, he might as well have either mended or rejected it. ‘The 
heart is not suddenly cured of even its smailest faults. A month's 
confinement of Delaval and Clara before their meeting might have 
been related in episode. We have so often complained of trans- 
planting Irishmen into foreign countries, or rather into plays bor- 
rowed trom foreign authors, that we grow tired of the fruitless labour. 
When wit returns to our drama we suppose this and other absurdi- 
ties may cease, 


Art. 26.—Foul Deeds will rise, a@ Musicul Drama. By S.J. Arnold, 
As performed at the Theatre-Royal, Haymarket. §vo. 1s, 64. 
Barker and Son, 1804. . 

The author cf this trifle has some cause for complaint at its ill suc- 
cess in representation. To very great merit it cannot lay claim, 
but much worse pieces have been suffered to pass by the caprice of 
the public. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 27.—The Young Ladies’ New Guide to Arithmetic ; being @ short 
and useful Selection ; containing, besides the common and necessary 
Rules, the Application of each Rule, by a Variety of practical Ques- 
tions chicfly on Domestic Affairs ; together with the’ Method of mak- 
tng out Bills of Parcels, Book Debts, Receipts, sc. Se. Lor the 
Use of Ladies’ Schools and Pricate Teachers. Ly John Greig. 
12mo, 2s. Crosby aad Co. 1805. 


Art.28.—An Introduction to the Use of the Globes, for Youth of both 
Sexes ; particularly designed for Schools and Private Teachers, dc. 
By John Greig. 12mo. 2s. Gd. Crosby and Co. 1805. 


We spoke favourably of the former of these productions when it 
‘ appeared some years ago. The Introduction to the Use of the Globes 
will be found a proper book to succeed it. Mr. Greig has given those 
easy kind of problems which girls will be able to work without dis- 
gust. When something of that application is enjoined them which 
boys submit to at the Latin school, it will be time enough to supply 
them with more copious treatises: till then we must remain thank- 
ful to those masters who will amuse therg into knowledge. 


Ant. 20.—The Life of Carlo, the famous Dog of Drury-Lane Theatre. 
bith his Portrait, and other Copper Plates. V2mo. ts. Tabart and 
Co. 180i. 

These memoirs contain the history of Carlo, prior to his coming 


out as an actor; and they will be found as amusing to little children 
> 
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as his subsequent exploits were to those greater ones for whose en- 
tertainment Mr. Reynolds prepared them. It is hardly necessary for 
us to add that they are more in plave here than they possibly could 
be on the stage of our greatest national theatre. 


MEDICINE, &c. 


Ant. 30.—A Medical Guide for the Invalid to the principal Watering 
Places of Great Britain. By William Nisbet, M. D. Fellow of thre 
Royal College of Edinburgh, &c. 12mo. 5s. 6d. Boards. Highley. 

- Dr. Nisbet's compilations -have probably succeeded ; since they 

crowd us as rapidly as the works of sir J. Hill, in former ages, or 

of Dr. Rowley, at a later period. This little velume is a familiar 
compilation on the effects of water, either in its simple state, or 
when impregnated with minerals; as a remedy for diseases, or as 
assisted by climate and situation. It is a neat and sufficiently ac- 
curate collection from former works ; but the compiler’s commen- 
dations, collected from authors sometimes prejudiced, and oc- 
casionally, we fear, interested, are occasionally too extravagant. 

Some of the foreign waters are also described, with sufficient ace 

curacy for the purposes of those to whom this compendium is ad- 

dressed. An account of a few watering places is annexed, from 
the Guide published by Phillips. 


Ant. 31.—A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. by James 
Carmichae! Smyth, M.D. containing Kemarks on a Pamphlet entitled 
an Account of the Discovery of the Power of Mincral Acid Vapours to 
destroy Contagion, by John Johnstone, M.D. published in London, 
in 1803. Sve. 1s. Callow. 1805. 


Dr. Johnstone's son claimed, in the pamphlet mentioned in the 
title, the discovery of fumigations with factitious airs, in order to 
destroy contagion. This claim Dr. C. Smyth combats. It is cer- 
tain, that Dr. Johnstone mentioned sulphuric and marine vapours, 
but he seems never to have employed them : at least we have no evi- 
dence of his ever having done so, in general practice. We have some 
particular reasons to think, that he spoke of it only as one method 
of destroying contagion, without having pursued the idea. We 
should he truly glad if these casual hints were sufficient grounds 
to claim discoveries, since we could then claim the discovery of the 
composition of water; for in this Journal we expressly remarked, 
that water seeme« necessary to the production of inflammable air, 
as it was then called, unless the Jatter was ‘ an ingredient in water.’ 
We vnderstand that a medical professor claims the discovery of 
oxygen, because he suspected a something was taken into the lungs, 
from atmospheric air. We believe, however, that Dr. Smyth has a 
similar account to settle with M. Morveau, who has also claimed 
this discovery. : 
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Art. 32.—Outlines of a Plan calculated to put a Stop to the Progress 
of the Malignant Contagion which rages on the Shores of the Me- 
diterranean, if, notwithstanding every Precaution t« the contrary. it 
should unfortunately make its Way into this Country. By Richard 
Pearson, M.D. 800. 1s.6d. C. & R. Baldwin. 1805. 


Our author’s plan is short and comprehensive ; and indeed little 
more than the plan of Dr. Mead, somewhat more strict in its con- 
duct and regulations. This consists in the separation of the sick 
from the healthy, on the first suspicion of malignancy. The 
term has been lately applied, at least by the younger part of the 
faculty, witi: little precision ; and we have scen a family alarmed, 
by the apothecary having declared a fever malignant, because the 
tongue became brown. Dr. Pearson, therefore, properly confines 
the term ‘ malignant’ to those epidemics, where, in 8 given num- 
ber of the sick, the proportion of deaths exceeds that of recoveries ; 
and considers a disorder rapid in its course, when it terminates 
fatally before the fifth day. ‘To the precaution of separation is.added 
that of fumigation, and destroying the bedding, &c. of the sick. 
Kor the farther detail, however, of this very judicious plan, we. must 
refer to the work. We caiinot, however, leave so important a 
subject, without some farther elucidation; aud shall therefore 
observe from our author, that the first appearance of a dangerous 
epidemic should be carefully watched. It does not, he justly re- 
marks, shew, at first, its peculiar nature: its progress is rapid, 
but its appearances are not discriminated. We may add also, that 
persons in good health should be cautious of mixing with people in 
general, till after a strict examination and change of clothes, 
if they have been long exposed to infected air; for a person 
in health can convey a fever, though the miasmata, from habit, 
make no impression on his own constitution. 

It has been the fashion lately to deny contagion; an idea which 
our author properly reprobates. Contagion is not indeed so formid- 
able a cause of fever as it was formerly represented; yet it still 
displays a terrific aspect, and no one knows its destined: victim, 
The two great scourges of the human race are plague, and the yel- 
low fever of America; yet we now know that they lose much of 
their malignancy, when the constitution is not predisposed for their 
reception. Human effluvia, from the most healthy subjects, when 
confined and accumulated, will produce fever of a malignant type. 
Strict attention to cleanliness will therefore probably counteract the 
influence of the poison, or lessen its power. A general firm state 
of health, cheerful spirits, and the free use of antiseptics not 
powerfully stimulating, will have a similar effect. To which, if 
we add free air, and a proper attention to the excretory discharges, 
we shall obtain a complete and sufficiently secure system of prophy- 
laxis. Most of these circumstances meet in the usual habits of mo- 
dern life, and to these we suspect we owe our safety from the plague, 
rather than to the boasted systems.of quarantine. 

The same habits will secure us from the influence of the yellow 
fever; but from this there is much less danger than from the 
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plague. We have always contended, that this fever is little more 
than the common autumnal remittent of the climate, excited per- 
haps by contagion, which; in return, becomes fatal chiefly from the 
predisposition it meets. We have constantly asserted, that, unless 
we import American constitutions with the American fomes of 
feyer, there was little reason for apprehension ; and this opinion is 
supported by other considerations. Whatever effects an unusually 
hot and protracted summer may have on our systems, these will 
have passed away, or been counteracted, before the poisoa has 
reached us; and the infection will there meet bodies braced with 
cold, and a biliary system no longer turgid, or overflowing. Were 
it not for such considerations, can it be supposed, that, in con- 
sequence of the frequent, and, for a time, the uncontrouled con- 
nection with America, the fever should not be imported. We are 
convinced that this has often happened, and we have more than 
once found fevers with peculiar symptoms, and symptoms not very 
unlike those of the American remittent, which we could trace to 
the coast, about the times when the yellow fever prevailed in 
America. It remains to be examined, whether some instances of 
putrid peripneumony, unusually rapid and fatal, may not arise from 
a similar fomes ; the seat of the disorder only being changed by a 
difference of climate and temperature. 

While we have thus endeavoured to lessen apprehensions, we 
would not be understood, for a moment, to intermit our precau- 
tions. We would rather add to them, for fiey can do no harm ; 
and we fully approve of the very judicious directions contained in this 
little pamphlet. We have so often experienced the insidious un- 
suspected progress of contagion, that we think every precaution 
essentially necessary ; but wh such exertions, there will be little 
ground for apprehension. 


Art. 33.—A popular Compendium of Anatomy, or a concise and clear 
Description of the Human Body, with the Physiology or Natural 
History of its various Actions and Functions of its different Organs 
and Parts, containing also an Article on Suspended Animation, with 
the fs af Means to be used for the Recovery of drowned Persons. 
By William Burke, Surgeon, 12mo. 6s. Highley. 

Our author seems to have executed with great accuracy and pre- 
€ision all that his copions title promises, so far as his limits will allow. 
The descriptions are clear, intelligible, and appropriate ; nor will the 
must delicate sensibility be hurt by any indecorous description or 
allusion. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


Art. 34.—An Address to the Royal first Devon Yeomanry Cavalry 
respecting the Management of their Horses when employed in actual 
Service, with Directions for Shocing, and practical Observations on 
the Cure and Prevention of Lameness. By Jumes White. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Badcock. 

We have perused this address with great care, and think it ad- 
mirably adapted for the purposes designed: it is short, compre- 
hensive, perspicuous, and instructive. Indeed, were we to have 
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command, no volunteer officer of cavalry, indeed no officer of cavalry, 
shoald be without it. . 


Art. 35.—A Letter to Lieutenant Colonel Sir Robert Wilson, K. M. 
By an Englishman, 8vo. 2s. 6d, Cadeil‘and Davies. 


We read sir Robert Wilsons ‘ Inquiry’ with mixed sentiments of 
pity and indignation. It was at least highly impolitic, and we were 
sorry to see an early display of talent so soon sinking in a mist of 
imbecility and contradiction. It was, however, scarcely our province 
to disseminate what we could have wished the author to have con- 
cealed, nor were military points the true objects of a literary journal. 
It was enough to express our disapprobation in general ; and we had 


little doubt but that we should soon see an antagonist, worthy of the 


cause, entering the lists. Such a one now appears, and he claims our 
cordial approbation. He has followed the knight of Maria Teresa 
through all his wanderings, has detected his inconsistencies, and 
exposed his weakness. ‘This he has effected in the manly tone of 
patriotic indignation, and he deserves our thanks as well as those of 
his brother ‘ Englishmen’ in general. As he observes, we can 
scarcely suppose the two works to be the production of the same 
author. 


Art. 36.—The Works of Richard Price, Esq. consisting of Letters und 
Poems. 12mo. 3s. 6d, Mawman, 


These are the casual trifles of a man of learning and general in- 
formation. They are light, pleasant, and entertaining ; though per- 
haps not of sufficient importance for the public eye. The poems 
are of a similar kind, though inferior to the prose. The author's 

litical views may be judged of from his correspondents, Mrs. 

acauley, Dr. Parr, sir William Jones, &c; and the letters are of 
various dates, from 1760 to 1795, but the greater number between 
1770 and 1780. Should this volume be favourably received, another 
on ‘ more learned subjects’ is promised, which will, of course, be 
more interesting. 


Art. 37.—On the Modification of Clouds, and on the Principles of their 
Production, Suspension, and Destruction. By Luke Howard, Esq. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. Arch. 


This very excellent and scientific essay was read to the Askewian 
society, and soon afterwards published in the Philosophical Magazine. 
We read it here with great satisfaction; and perhaps, but from the 


want of novelty, should have examined it at some length. We should - 


however have found no little difficulty in conveying the ideas of the 
author without the plates. We have ourselves been conversant with 
the subject, and repeatedly examined all the variety of clouds : but Mr. 
Howard will recollect, that the first part was published without the 
plates ; and, though the appearances were familiar, we found it diffi- 
cult to determine, in many instances, the kind of cloud described. 
Others less acquainted with the subject would have found the difficulty 
much greater, 
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Art. 38.— Essays on miscellaneovs and intercsting Subjects. By 
Richard Worthington, M.D. 12mo, Cadell and Davies. 1804. 
Dr. Worthington is so peppery that it is dangerous to come nea* 

him. Our brothers of the Monthly Review are chastised in the first 
pages of this work for some former affront, and are requested to leave 
this work to itself. We will also comply with this desire, and pass 
no sort of judgment. The reader will see, by the following extract, 
what sort of writer the doctor is, and how great is his knowledge of the 
importance of commerce to the country he lives in. 

‘ Whyall this bustle? this ratling of wheels, this clattering of hoofs, 
thisclangour of horns, this cracking of thongs, and bloody flagellations ? 
Why this uproar and nocturnal revel ?- Why are whole towns to be 
disturbed, and chambers to be violated ? On what account are quiet, 
honest people to be frightened out of their first sleep, and the hour, 
pethaps, of fortunate repose on the bed of sickness, terrified and chased 
away ? Our mail coaches, like Macbeth, “‘ have murdered sleep.” 
—Therefore, | would that mail coaches might revolve no more—But, 
I shall wish, and hope, and write in vain—Legs, arms, necks and 
beads must be broken ; excellent horses must be driven to death in a 
year or two, and all the world distracted, that a few merchants, stock 
jobbers and brokers may receive their intelligence, or commissions, 
between breakfast and dinner, instead of between. dinner and supper. 

‘ Who, that cannot see any great importance in these events, would 
believe, that it was merely on their account, or on others equally insig- 
nificant, that a stately machine, carrying seven passengers, not one of 
whom has a concern in their success, was whirling around on a qua~ 
druple axis, at an impetus of eight, nine, ten, and, occasionally, 
twelve miles per hour, amidst every variety of season, and inclemency 
of sky ; amidst the damps and darkness of night; the heat and 
splendor of day ; braving alike the perilous and midnight blasts of 
January, and the meridian blaze of June! Nay, on the wings of such 
fiery expedition is it often seen to drive, that, was it not for the difh- 
culty of mistaking a tipsy coachman, ardent and ruby from the gin 
shop, for Apollo, or the son of Apollo, glowing with celestial fire ; or 
a turnpike road, overwhelmed with dust or dirt, as accident may 
determine, for the galaxy of the heavens, a young mythologist might 
almost doubt whether his astonished vision had been crossed by a mortal 
car, or the impetuous chariot of the sun, in wild and desperate career.’ 
Art. 39.—AHistcrical Outlines of the Rise and Establishment of the Papal 

Power ; addressed to the Roman-catholic Priests of Ireland. By 

Henry Card. 8vo. 3s.6d. Longman and Rees. 1804. 

While one part of the empire is distracted by the intrigues and su- 
perstition of the Romish priests, perhaps Mr. Card has been well em- 
ployed in pointing out the infamous conduct of the predecessors of 
those who have lately sat on an uneasy and precarious throne—a 
throne sapped by scepticism and infidelity, and since stormed by de- 
mocratical turbulence. We can highly praise the motive and‘ re- 
spect the execution ; but we fear it will be useless; for those who 
can alone profit by it will not, we suspect, hear the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely. These outlines are written in a 
spirited, — style, and well adapted to prove that the catholics 
are not solely and exclusively, as they suppose, mgnbers of the 
church of Christ. 





